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MODERN HOMES: 
THEIR PLANNING AND ADORNMENT. 


[The first uf a Course of Lectures delivered before the University Club. ]} 
(Continued. } 


STRANGER visiting our city might naturally suspect 
that this was the only style of house the St. Louis peo- 
ple had ever seen or heard of, and that this city had no com- 


munication with the outside world—yet he would be greatly 
mistaken. 

Not three hundred miles from us, reached by two distinct 
lines of rail, and accessible in a night, is another large city, 
often visited by St. Louisians, and from which many of our 
citizens have come, where, however, the “ Ell” house is al- 
most entirely unknown. There every house consists of a 
front building only, with dining-room and kitchen on the 
ground-floor, the parlors on the main floor and the cham- 
bers on the floors above. This arrangement is commonly de- 
signated as a “basement house,” although the so-called 
basement is often on a level with the sidewalk and seldom more 
than two or three steps below. In these houses the back 
rooms and the dining-room are as perfectly lighted and aired 
as any other rooms, and all enjoy to the full the best pros- 
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pect the entire neighborhood affords. The dining-room in 
particular commands the same cheerful view as the parlor, 
looking out upon the front lawn, the street with its shade 
trees, and the architectural and landscape charms of the 
property across the way. 

Now if the people of Chicago belonged to another race and 
nation, we could understand why their houses might be dif- 
ferent from ours, but speaking the same language, sharing 
the same religious and political beliefs, having the same 
manners and customs with ourselves, and commonly sup- 
posed to be descended from the same Adam and Eve—is it 
not very remarkable that they should value so highly the 
light and air and prospect with which St. Louis people are so 
very willing to dispense? Or, to take the other side, if base- 
ment stairs are as fatal to women as currently maintained in 
St. Louis, is it not remarkable that the women of our neigh- 
boring city, the mothers, wives, daughters and sisters of 
Chicago, should persevere in shortening their lives upon their 
fatal ascents instead of insisting upon houses built after the 
St. Louis plan? Must we conclude that those women are of 
a tougher, more elastic build than with us—evolved, say, 
from a second and stouter rib, not mentioned in Genesis ? 

In Philadelphia the parlor windows of every house have 
white wooden shutters with solid panels and without the roll- 
ing slats used everywhere else to regulate the supply of 
light and to give ventilation while excluding the sun. When 
the solid shutters are closed ona summer day, to shut out the 
burning heat, they shut out the air as well and must make 
the parlors as dark and stifling as acloset. One would im- 
agine that such uncomfortable shutters would not be in place 
a single week before they would be taken down and blinds 
with rolling slats substituted, as in all other cities. The 
wonder is all the greater since in New York, but three hours’ 
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ride from Philadelphia, with two railroads running a dozen 
trains a day, a solid white shutter cannot be seen. There 
blinds have rolling slats and are painted green. Neverthe- 
less, when the Philadelphian builds a new house, he pnts up 
a solid shutter and paints its white precisely as his neighbors 
have done, just as if New York were on the opposite side of 
the globe. 

We cannot ascribe such peculiar habits to lack of judg- 
ment, nor of general intelligence. They simply illustrate the 
very strong sway of fashion over men even in such practical 
matters as the comfort of their houses. The average man 
will patiently accept and perseveringly endure positive dis- 
comforts so long as his dwelling conforms to the local fash- 
ion, while no amount of prospective or certain advantage will 
recommend to him any departure from this fashion, especial- 
ly if it be suggested by a rival city. 

There are but two systems of house plans generally em- 
ployed in crowded cities in thiscountry. Thege are the back- 
building plan and the basement plan. The former is too 
well-known in St. Louis to require farther mention. The 
merits of the latter deserve a more thoughtful consideration 
than they have ever received among us. As land rises in 
value and as the necessity of ample light and fresh air in 
every part of a house become more thoroughly appreciated, 
it is not impossible that the basement house- may finally be 
accepted as, on the whole, the best adapted to all our wants, 
—as in the main no less healthy and convenient than the 
“ Ell” plan, while being far better lighted and better ventil- 
ated and considerably cheaper. 

Some people think of a basement only as a deep, dark, 
damp, underground story, originally intended for coal and 
kindlings, and afterward plastered and patched up into a sort 
of living room. This is a great mistake. 
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The basement should not be damp and need not be deep— 
it is seldom more than two or three steps down and is often 
on the ground level and even a little above it. The term, 
basement, is applied in architecture to the floor below the 
principal floor. The basement of the Paris New Opera 
is at the top of a considerable flight of steps. A basement 
house is not, therefore, a house sunk into the ground, but a 
house whose dining-room and kitchen are beneath the parlors 
instead of behind them. Between the dining-room and 
kitchen there is always a large pantry and a store-room, 
and often a small bed-room for the servant opens off the 
kitchen. A basement hall, with door under the front steps, 
gives access to this floor directly from the street and 
greatly lessens the amount of stair-climbing supposed to 
be necessary. The grocer, the vegetable man, the letter 
carrier, the vendor of patent blueing and all other business 
callers are received by the servant at this door without dis- 
turbing the main hall and entrance, which are thus re- 
served more exclusively for visitors and for members of the 
family. 

The main floor contains a front and back parlor, both per- 
fectly lighted, and often a good-sized bed-room opening off 
the back parlor. This is convenient for the heads of the fam- 
ily, and is valuable in cases of sickness, saving many a jour- 
ney up and down stairs. On the upper floors are bed-rooms, 
front and rear, and often small hall bed-rooms communica- 
ting with the larger rooms. 

A personal acquaintance with many ladies living in such 
houses as I have described has failed to impress me with the 
belief that they were wearing out with excessive exercise on 
their basement stairs, and the query has occurred whether in 
fact they do as much stair-climbing as is often imagined. 
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Whatever be the true answer to this question, it is undeni- 
ably of the greatest importance to have an abundance of 
bright, health-giving, beart-cheering sunlight and fresh air in 
every room in a house and for every occupant, especially for 
ladies, who spend most of their time within doors; and in 
these respects the basement house is superior to the other. 

Would it be presumptuous to suggest that, with an ampler 
supply of fresh air and sunlight, St. Louis ladies might per- 
haps acquire more strength to climb stairs and to do a good 
many other things besides ? : 

In cities where large lots are castomary, a common plan is 
to place the sitting-room and dining-room side by side, with 
the parlor and hall in the front and the kitchen behind. 
There is often a bed-room, and sometimes also a bath-room on 
the same floor. This is a good arrangement where light and 
air can be had on all sides of a house. 

Passing from the general features of house plans to some 
of their details—ash-flues are a delusion and a snare. The 
idea was good of providing a flue under the grate, into which 
all the ashes could be shoved and disposed of at once. It 
would save dirt and carpets and time and labor. Unfortun- 
ately it does not save one of these. A turn of the hand may 
throw the ashes down, but the united forces of all the house- 
hold cannot keep them down: the resurrecting power of a 
good ash-flue is irrepressible. All day long there is a draft 
from the bottom of the cold ash-flue into the warm room, 

bringing with it an invisible cloud of ashy dust, which is con- 
tinually deposited on every thing, and which penetrates 
through the finest crevices into every drawer and closet. 

A dry closet for boots and shoes is a rare desideratum. 
No hygroscope is more unerring than a pair of leather boots. 
Hang them up where there is the least odor of dampness and 
they are quickly covered with a flourishing green mould. A 
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shoe-box, eight or ten inches deep, with lid, is useful in ward- 
robe closets for ladies’ and children’s shoes. 

A medicine-closet provides well for the corked and corkless 
glass-ware which, for want of a suitable place, generally 
adorns bed-room mantels or flanks the dishes in the china 
closet, and has always to be hunted for when wanted. Clos- 
ets, where woolen clothing is hung, must be dark to exclude 
moths. The more light in the pantry and kitchen closet the 
better. 

A closet on the second floor for the servants’ brooms, 
brushes, and dust-pans ; a closet near the laundry stove for 
irons and laundry utensils; a dry closet for canned fruits ; 
an ice-closet with marble shelves for cooked and uncooked 
meats—these are a few of the indispensable conveniences of 
a well-arranged house. 

The modern housekeeper has improved on her prototype, 
and wants not only a place but a closet for every thing and 
every thing in its closet. She must have a special door with 
lock and key which she can turn on every article in the house, 
if need be. 

The English people claim that their houses are the very 
best in the world, and this for the odd reason that their cli- 
mate is about the very worst in the world. They have so 
little to enjoy in the open air and are obliged to stay in their 
houses so much that they have set themselves to making a 
paradise within doors. One feature of their plans most wor- 
thy of imitation by us is the Scullery—a room off the kitchen 
for the scouring of dishes, knives and forks and other ware, 
and for washing and preparing vegetables and for other such 
coarser work. We have already banished from our kitchens 
the wash-tub and ironing-table and a scullery would yet far- 
ther promote the extreme neatness and sweetness which 
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should characterize the room where all the food of a family is 
prepared. 

Another cleanly feature of English houses, is a boot-room, 
for cleaning and blacking boots, brushing and dusting cloth- 
ing and other like operations less cleanly than promotive of 
cleanliness, and which are plainly as much out of place in the 
kitchen where food is prepared as they would be in the din- 
ing-room where it is eaten. 

It is wise economy to provide clean, dry walks all around 
the house, to lessen the amount of dirt tracked into it, and to 
add every practicable convenience within and without. An 
English writer sensibly remarks: “ Every thing that reduces 
the amount of daily work, reduces the cost of housekeepivg, 
and whatever makes housework less dirty and distasteful, 
greatly reduces the sum of human troubles.” 

While the convenience of a house is chiefly a matter of 
plan, its health and comfort depend chiefly upon its ventil- 
ation and its heating. To quote again from an English 
writer : ‘‘The condition of the air within a house is far 
more important than the salubrity of the climate outside.” 
The gas-lights, the heating apparatus, the operations of 
house-work and the skin and lungs of every breathing occu- 
pant, are continually vitiating the air of a room, not only by 
the consumption of oxygen and the production of carbonic 
acid and other noxious gases, but by the much larger volume 
of air which they poisononsly contaminate while it is yet res- 
pirable. Candles will burn in air unfit to breathe. Persons 
have entered rooms where suicide has been attempted by car- 
bonic acid from burning charcoal, and have found the air 
quite breathable, though its victim lay before them in deep 
coma produced by long exposure to its influence. 

No people we ever meet are so unendurably offensive as 
those who insist on addressing us at such close quarters as 
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to make us inhale their breath. The vigor and range of some 
breaths is appalling. But, whether we perceive them or not, 
the diffusive energy of gases is so great that, unless speedily 
and completely renewed, all the air of a room is quickly con- 
taminated by the breath of every occupant. Blow out a 
candle, and unless you instantly extinguish the wick, the pe- 
culiar odor of the smoke will promptly find its way to every 
corner of a large chamber. Fortunately doors and windows 
are seldom quite air-tight, and thus an accidental ventilation 
exists in most houses. But for this accident an ordinary fam- 
ily could not spend a single evening in their stove-heated, 
gas-lighted parlors. "No one would think of trusting to acci- 
dent for the purity of the food he eats or of the water he 
drinks. Is pure air less important? 

We breathe twenty times in a minute, twelve hundred times 
in an hour, and every time we take the impure air contamin- 
ated with poisonous gases and with effete decaying matter 
from the lungs and pores of persons, often diseased, into our 
own lungs, and the blood instantly carries it with all its im- 
purities and germs of disease to every portion of our body 
from head to foot, so that we are completely saturated with 
it at every breath—twelve hundred times an hour. Is not 
the necessity of pure air too important to be left to accident ? 

A down-town church in New York City lately underwent 
an elaborate re-frescoing, which included the painting of 
Scripture texts on the walls. One of these selections was 
Jacob’s exclamation on awaking from his dream of the lad- 
der: “‘ How dreadful is this place: this is none other but the 
House of God.” As there is no provision whatever for ven- 
tilation, and as the congregation is largely drawn from the 
tenement-house population, whose toilet facilities are ex- 
tremely limited, the first half of this motto. is happily. appro- 
priate, especially toward the close of a crowded service. 
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I must pass the subject of heating without farther remark, 
at present, than that the perfect heater, like most other per- 
fect things, has, doubtless, yet to be found. 

My space will permit but a very brief allusion to the sec- 
ond part of my subject: The Adornment of Homes. 

For the exterior, the richest and most attractive possible 
setting is a bright, smooth, well-kept lawn, set off by a few 
flowers atound the house and on its outskirts. No other 
adornment approaches this in beauty. A house should be 
set well back from the street, twenty, thirty, or even forty 
feet in some cases, and if possible should have a yard on the 
east or south side. A large yard on one side is better than 
a small yard on both sides—it gives a better lawn. The at- 
tractiveness of our residence quarter would be greatly im- 
proved if every lot were fifty feet wide or wider and had but 
@ single house on it set well back from the street. Unbroken 
rows of dwellings, however grand, cannot make a charming 
city. There is a rich and ever fresh attraction in grass and 
trees which brick and stone cannot approach. 

A house itself looks best when it is plain and of good propor- 
tions in every part and there is a manifest propriety in every 
feature. Odd and grotesque attempts at originality, heavy, 
extravagant and obtrusive ornaments, heraldic emblems of 
unknown meaning and symbols of unknown origin, soon at- 
tract notice only to provoke condemnation. 

‘‘ Sillier than a sick man’s dreams, 
A crowd of figures incomplete— 
Artistic nightmares without head or feet.” 

For interiors the brightest and best of all adornment is the 
clear, warm, healthful, cheering sunlight in every room and 
corner. It puts an atmosphere of home-like welcome into 
the plainest chamber: the gaudiest parlor is dull and cheer- 
less without it. 
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White is a bad color for any room; it intensifies and deep- 
ens all that contrasts with it. Delicate neutral tints are 
best—grays, lavenders, straw colors—set off with fine lines of 
bright color. They may be applied by paint or washable pa- 
pers of even tint without figures. A little frescoe adds 
much to the charm of a room and need not be expensive. 
Much color on a ceiling seems to bring it down. After the 
vaulted ceiling of Litchfield Cathedral, England, was painted, 
it looked lower than before: the absence of color on the ceil- 
ing of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, produces a misty effect, 
which makes it seem higher than the richly painted ceiling of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. 

I am compelled by want of space to omit several subjects I 
had hoped to present, such as the building of houses for in- 
vestment, French roofs, the use of our rich native woods— 
the butternut, cypress, and others—instead of grained pine, 
the merits of different systems of heating, protection from 
fire and from dampness, and the methods of excluding rats, 
mice, and other vermin. 

The question is often asked, ‘Why does it cost so much 
more to build than a man expected at the start?’ Let me re- 
ply: “ Why, when a mam enters a store the week before 
Christmas to buy presents for his large and hopeful family, 
does he always spend so much more money than he intend- 
ed? You answer: “Because, when he went in he did not know 
what he wanted, nor what there was to be had.” Precisely 
so with the man who builds a house for the first time. From 
the moment he begins the house takes possessiun of the man, 
and does not give him up until himself and family take pos- 
session of the house. It walks with him, rides with him, 
sleeps with him. He talks of it by day and dreams of it by 
night, and he even forgets himself and gets to thinking of it 
in church sometimes. All this time he is getting new ideas. 
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If he meets a friend on the horse-car, he tells him about his 
house and the friend reciprocates with a description of some 
new convenience in his own house. He notices all the houses 
of his neighbors as he rides past them—especially the new 
ones—a thing he never did before, and surprises his wife at 
the supper-table with strange discourse about stock brick, 
sandstone, cornices, dormer windows, sky lines, vestibule 
doors, and other details, the very names of which he would 
have had to hunt for in the dictionary a week before. Thus, 
daily and hourly, his knowledge is growing and his ideas are 
enlarging ; he learns of many things he had never missed in 
his life, but which he now considers indispensable, and very 
soon the ideal house he started to build appears altogether 
too small, too plain, too old-fashioned, and too cheap to suit 
his enlarged notions. He regards it much as a growing boy 
contemplates the jacket and pants made for him a year ago— 
too short at both ends, and a good deal too small in the mid- 
dle. 

I conclude with a brief description of a most excellent sys- 
tem of house arrangement which is almost universal in Euro- 
pean cities and has lately become very popular in New York 
and Boston, but which is yet entirely unknown in St. Louis— 
I refer to the Apartment House, or Flat. The term Flat, is 
sometimes erroneously applied to such buildings as the 
Belvedere or the Kennett House, on Washington Avenue. 
These buildings are as unlike a genuine Flat as a hotel is unlike 
a dwelling-house. A Flat is simply a complete dwelling 
which has all its rooms on one floor, with other similar dwell- 
ings above and below; parlors, dining-room, kitchen, bed- 
rooms, bath-room, closets, hall, all are on one floor. There 
is not a stair to climb, save only the one stair by which the 
floor is reached. When you live in a row, your rooms are 
arranged one over the other, and your neighbors areat each side 
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of you, separated by party walls; when you live in a flat, 
your rooms are all on one floor and your neighbors are above 
and below you, separated by sound-proof floors. There is no 
public dining-room and no common kitchen. A Flat is not a 
boarding-house, nor a hotel. It is a complete dwelling, with 
the same number and kind of rooms as other dwellings, but 
without any inside stairs. It is not necessary to go up stairs 
to your bed-room nor down stairs to your kitchen. There is 
a grand hall and staircase leading to each floor, and often a 
passenger elevator. From this public hall, at each floor, 
double doors open into the private hall of each dwelling, all 
the rooms of which are reached from this private hall. When 
once the entrance doors to this hall are shut, there is no sight 
nor sound to remind one that he is in a Flat, or that there is 
any other family under the same roof. Indeed the seclusion 
is more perfect than is usual, except in isolated houses, for 
the sound-proof floors are more impervious to noise than 
nine inch party walls. 

Every building has its janitor and family employed by the 
owner, and held responsible for the care of the main hall and 
stair, and, in general, of the whole building. He receives all 
letters and sends them up to their proper floor, he answers 
the door-bell for all callers and informs them whether the 
parties they seek are at home or not, he sends up all grocer- 
ies, marketing and fuel on the freight elevator, and blacks 
boots and performs all services required for a fixed scale of 
charges determined by the owner. A resident of a Flat is at 
liberty to go at any time and leave the house, without anxie- 
ty about fire or burglars; the janitor is always present, and 
no one can enter the building without his permission. 

These buildings have been erected by scores in the best 
parts of New York and Boston, and are eagerly taken up as 
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soon as finished. The price of a suite of rooms varies from 


forty dollars a month upward. 
C. E. ILLSLEY. 


MAKARIA. 


A PLAY:‘IN FIVE ACTS. 





5S. STERNE. 





Dramatis Persone. 


DEMOPHOON—RKing of Athens, son of Theseus. 
Jouaus—Nephew of Hercules, and Leader of the Heraclides. 
Aprastus—Son of Jolaus’s friend, and under his protection. 
ALKMENE—Mother of Hercules. 

Makar1ta—Daughter of Hercules. 

Tae Heraciipes—His Sons. 

Kropreus—Herald to King Eurystheus. 

MiLos—An Old Athenian. 

Tue Priestess, at Delphi. 

Messengers. Women, Citizens of Athens, §c. 


ACT IH. 


ScENE. Room in the Palace. Maxkarta alone. 


Mak. Ah, here she is! 


Enter Alkmene, anid two Women, one leading her, the other fol- 


owing. 
Mother, the hour is come, 
4 must prepare me for the sacrifice! 
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Alk. Well and what then ?—What stand and tarry you ? 
—I trust you fear and quake not as the hour 
Of death draws nigh! 
Mak. No, No! 
Alk. Go haste you then! 
Mak. Yet say once more, my Mother, it is well,— 
That [ have all your blessing and approval ! 
Alk. Aye Child, you have !—’T'was passing more, in truth, 
This offer, than | e’er looked for in you !— 
I am full glad and proud you proved yourself 
So worthy of your race. 
Mak. And tell me, Mother, 
Once more some of the tales that you were wont, 
Of goddesses and heroines, and all 
The immortal women of my ancestors, 
Who by some cruel fate condemned to die, 
Went down sobravely and unflinching,—yet, 
No, no there were not time more,—’tis too late, 
And I must speed me now!—Come, my good Women, 
Clothe me and deck me with your kindly hands 
Once more, for the last time !—Bring those white robes 
Of finest linen, that we wove together, 
—Mind you the day ?—singing at our glad work, 
Fancying they mayhap proved my wedding garments, 
But little dreaming when I first should wear them, 
To what dark purpose !—And the shimmering girdle, 
And the white blossoms for my hair !—And Thou, 
O Silent One with the inverted torch ! 
Ere yet Thy flickering light be quite gone out, 
Come Thou and lead me gently by the hand, 
To the sole nuptial couch I e’er shall know, 
‘The altar steps where I lie down to die !— 
—Nay, weep not my sweet Maids, ’tis over soon !— 
—Mother, farewell !—(Exit Makaria and the Women.) 
Re-enter Demophoon. 
Alk. Farewell, good Child, farewell! 
*Tis best to take our leave thus swift and briefly, 
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Let her not linger needlessly, and soften 


Her all too tender heart still more ! 

Dem. (aside.) O strange 
And fearful woman, with a heart of rock !— 
Not even now, alone and unobserved, 
Shaken from her relentless pride, stirred to 
But one poor tear !— 

Alk. Who talks there? 

Dem. O Alkmene, 
Can you see her who is your child, who was 
So long the staff and light of your old age, 
One so most young and fair,—go to her death 
And with dry eyes gaze after her, calmly 
And all unmoved, when even I who knew her 
But for so little time, must weep— 

Alk. What!—weep ?— 
And wherefore, pray you?—Nay, methinks it were 
Cause for rejoicing rather, than for tears !— 

° ‘Yo lock upon the Child as she performs 

A noble deed, dies a brave death— 





Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. Great King, 
The Messengers pleased you to send to Delphi, 
This moment are returned ! 
Dem. The Messengers! 
Ab by the gods, perchance yet just in time !— 
Fetch them at once before’me! 
Mess. Here they come! (Exit.) 
Enter three other Messengers. 
Dem. What news bring you, good Friends, what news? Speak: 
quickly ! 
Nay by your faces, *tis— 
One of Mess’s. Alas, my King, 
None shall rejoice your ears !—This was the answer 
The powers vouchsafed us through the Priestess’ lips,— 
‘The gods, bold mortal, ne’er restore a gift 


They graciously received, and this has proved 
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Acceptable to them past every wont!” 
Dem. O for my shattered hopes !—Now all is over! 
—And further heard you naught? 
Mess. Nothing, my king! 
Dem. What tarried you so long? 
Mess. Coming at dawn 
Back to the river we crossed yesterday, 
We found a sudden storm of wind o’er night 
Had swept away the bridge ; so had to seek 
- A ferryman, who further up the stream 
Carried us over. 
Dem. 
*Tis but an evil portent !—But enough,— 





I do fear me much 


Go now and rest you, Friends!— (Exeunt Mess’s.) 
Alk. What means this, King? 
Dem. Tl tell you as we go.—But let us out now 
Upon the Palace steps, where we may see 
The train go by,—they must be all assembled. 
Suffer I lead you !—(Exeunt.) 
Re-enter Makaria, in her white robes—crowned with flowers. 
Mak. (alone.) 
I am ready now,— 
Mother, once more farewell !—Ah, she has gone !— 
—I cannot wrestle longer, | succumb 
In the fierce fight my struggling, bleeding soul 
Has waged so long, and all in vain!—The gods 
Gave to my feeble powers too heavy task,— 
1 may no longer strive to banish him !— 
And wherefore should I still?—For surely now 
In these last moments, in this hour supreme, 
This heart that shall so soon be cold, may open 
And clasp for one brief instant the dear image 
It has so fondly yearned to embrace !—Now will 
JI blush not freely to confess,—Ay Youth, 
Sweet Youth,—Adrastus,—O my love, my darling !— 





I loved thee deeply, hotly, tenderly, 
With the first love e’er wakened in this soul !— 


Makaria. 


—It had been joy, O passing joy ! to live, 
Live loving thee, and tasting of thy love !— 
And the dear memory that of all the world 
’*T was | to whom thy first great love was given, 
I, whose heart leaped to thee,—makes proud and glad 
‘These last few lingering moments left of life, 
Mingles e’en with the cup so hard to drain now, 
The bitter cup of death, a drop of sweetness ! 
—O how most grateful this too late avowal, 
This whole surrender of my soul to him !— 
Like the warm wavelets of a summer sea, 
Play round the thirsty limbs that dip in them, 
And soothe and quicken to new life,—so does 
The thought of how [ love him lave my spirit, 
And fill it with untold delight !—He said 
That he would save me vet, but well I know 
That his hot heart, and his fond ardor strained 
Beyond the reach of possibility !— 
For surely what the King could not obtain,— 
But shall I see him yet once more ?— 

Enter one of the Women. 

Wom. My Mistress, 


The train is ready and but waits your coming! 
O that it should be I that summons you !— 
Mak. Aye Sweet, I come!—Bid Aja follow too!—(Enter the 
other Woman.) 


Dear life and love and dearer Youth, farewell !— 
Now Lethe do I come below, 
To the dark Hades where thy waters flow, 
—Yet shall] I drink of thee?—and so forget— 
O what beneath the sun and stars could be 
Sweeter than life, harder than destiny! (Exit.) 
The two Women follow, chanting— 
Now do we devote to Death 
One so young and fresh and fair, 
No sweet flower that sheds its‘ breath 
On the balmy summer air, 
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Is more beautiful than she !— 


Take her soft and tenderly, 
Hearken to our fervent prayer, 

‘Thou to whom we give her, Death, 

For thou too art young and fair, 

Though she wither at thy breath, 

Though thy touch shall close her eyes, 

As thy torch burns low and dies! (Exeunt.) 





THE BASIS OF EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. 





FTER defining science, and more particularly the sci- 

ence of education, we discover that its definition is so 
broad as to include the whole life of man. All human life ap- 
pears to have its supreme end in the conversion of man as 
a merely natural being into a spiritual being; from an animal 
into a rational being; from a being wholly dependent upon cir- 
cumstance to a being that creates his circumstance and 
moulds it so as to realize his ideal nature, his human nature. 
The antithesis of mere nature (in time and space) and human 
nature, is the paradox in which this mystery is expressed. 
The vocation of man is to deny this mere naturalness in him- 
self—this brute nature of passions, appetites and desires— 
to crucify the flesh—and to adopt in himself as guiding prin- 
ciple the ideal’of reason. He is to learn self-sacrifice as the 
mediation through which all good shall come to him. This 
ideal reason which we set up as the goal of man’s education, 
and the cause that makes human life to be an education and 
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@ progressive development, we further characterize as an ideal 
wherein true personality is attained ; i.e., wherein one man par- 
ticipates in the life of each and every other—wherein all live 
in each—a vast combination or organism of mutual partici- 
pation through and by means of institutions—wherein each 
helps all and all help each. Each particular individual hem- 
med in—hampered by circumstance like a mere material 
thing—becomes a universal through the organization of in- 
stitutions—the family, civil society, the state, the church— 
that is to say: he takes hold of the helpful hand of the insti- 
tution and participates in the strength of the entire com- 
munity. By institutions man preserves individual experience 
and aggregates it into wisdom; from this store of wisdom is 
fed the individual again; so that the particular man contrib- 
utes to society his mite and receives back the total result 
of the experience of his entire race; a gift so great that it re- 
minds us of the “doctrine of grace,” one of the profoundest 
mysteries of the Christian religion, wherein is stated the 
spiritual fact that the gift whereby man is saved is a free gift 
of God and altogether out of proportion to the merit or works 
of the repenting individual who gives up his will and the 
products of his will to the service of the Lord. He gives up 
a particular product and receives back a universal. 

Thus education in this broad comprehensive sense is 
a symbol of the work of grace. The individual to be educat- 
ed is at the beginning a child or a savage—a mere animal. 
He is to be lifted up into spiritual combination with the race. 
Society that educates him, finds him at first totally depraved 
in this regard. He has no impulse to receive culture at the 
hands of society. As an animal he has brute impulses and 
appetites, which he feels far more vividly than he does moral 
and rational principles. Of course there is a vast difference be- 
tween those who yield most readily to spiritual education and 
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those who offer the most stubborn resistance. In the highest 
type of children the brute instincts and selfishness are sub- 
dued during the period of family nurture so that the school and 
the civil community find personality developed in such child- 
ren and youth upon their first entrance into those institu- 
tions. Personality is in contrast to individuality. Person- 
ality is a higher growth or development of individuality 
wherein the individual has learned that he must sacrifice his 
brute impulses and appetites and subordinate them to the 
rules or laws which society prescribes as the condition of 


social existence. Mere animal selfishness must give way to 
the dedication of one’s self to others. The natural self must 
be abdicated in order that the personal self may be realized. 
And this personal self is the rational self—the self that lives 
through participation with mankind, receiving the largess of 
humanity in all its shapes. On its lowest phase, that of the 
material, the individual man gets back the right to enjoy the 


fruits of all climes; to partake of the food, clothing and shel- 
ter collected in every market by the concerted effort of all 
civilized and half-civilized industry. The agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, and inter-communication, organized as 
institutions wherein each man combines with his fellow and 
produces an aggregate result so vast, are only one province 
of realized reason. It is true that in that province, partial as 
itis, and the lowest form of human combination, the individual 
receives back a blessing of incalculable extent. He gives only 
the products of his own labor. He raises a small crop, or 
cobbles a few shoes, or distributes as a merchant a few com- 
modities, or carries to and from market a few loads of pro- 
ductions, or as a laborer in the field of the diffusion of intelli- 
gence (inter-communication) he edits, prints, or sells a news- 
paper or book, or he teaches a school—at best, his labor is a 
small affair compared with the aggregate labor of mankind, 
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and his contribution thereto is a widow’s mite, and yet for 
this he receives in return the necessaries of life—his natural 
wants are supplied from the inexhaustible reservoir oi human 
industry, a thence flowing rivulet bringing him daily his daily 
bread, his clothing, his shelter. What is the difference be- 
tween his taking food, clothing and shelter thus at the hand 
of society and his taking it as a savage directly from nature ? 
Here is the vast difference that separates man as an animal 
from man as a spirit. As a mere individual—as an utter sav- 
age—he recognizes in his deed no other human being: he 
manifests only the properties of matter—exclusiveness and 
appropriation. Material things exclude and do not partici- 
pate; if one material thing combines with another it does 
this by the destruction of the individuality of the other and 
commonly of both things. There is no preservation of indi- 
viduality in nature except through exclusiveness, and this is 
destruction of other individuality, and finally of its own. 


Spirit on the other hand is inclusiveness—the preservation of 
individuality by the elevation of it into personality: each 
voluntarily yields its individuality to the whole, to society, and 
gets back personality as its dower. Each is for all and all is 
for each. Material things are negative, spiritual things are 
positive. The individual as a natural being is exclusive, self- 
ish, negative, toward human combination—as regenerated in- 


to a person, he is self-sacrificing, accepts the supply to his 
wants as a gift from the social whole. The man who in so- 
ciety isolates himself and produces nothing to contribute to 
the general store, is not allowed to draw anything thence- 

he cannot pay for it. If he pays for his stipend he symbol 
izes his devotion to society and his sacrifice of his labor for 
the whole, and having performed this symbolic ceremony he 
can receive from the general store. If he is a beggar or an 
object of charity, in the very act of receiving alms he sacri 
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fices all of his natural individuality and confesses his utter de- 
pendence on the social whole. It must not be overlooked that 
when an individual buys something, what he pays for it is 
only a symbol and not a real quid pro quo; thatis to say, un 
less he pays in money, which itself is the commodity that has 
received the stamp of universality and is not the direct pro- 
duct of the labor of a special individual. The farmer brings 
to market a basket of corn and receives therefor a paper of 
coffee or tea. Perhaps his individual labor alone has planted 
and harvested and marketed the corn. But the coffee or tea 
has required the agency of an army of men, passing through 
the hands of the agriculturists, the small and large traders, 
the transportation companies and government officials, in its 
process of development and transit from its distant home in 





Brazil or Arabia or China, to the market in Missouri. The 
alchemy which makes possible the exchange of an individual 
product that has not received the care of many individuals, 
with the product that has received the care not only of many 
individualities but also of national governments—what ren- 
ders all this possible is spiritual combination, not a natural 
but a supernatural principle, not materialistic exclusiveness 





but human participation through self-sacrifice of mere animal 
individuality. 

After this discussion of the nature of society for the pur- 
pose of making clear the basis upon which education rests 
and in what its special function consists—the special provin- 
ces of education may be named. 

(a) There is the stage of nurture, including that most im- 
portant elementary training, given in the family, initiating the 
child into the habits of humanity and civilization, habits of 
politeness, morality, obedience to law, and religion. This 
training concerns in particular the private life of individuals 


and is the basis of all further development. (b) Then comes 
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the school to give the pupil discipline and insight as far as the 
rudiments and instrumentalities are concerned. (c) Then fol- 
lows the province of education for one’s vocation in life—for 
business and for the function of citizen in the state. Under 
all and co-extensive with all is the province of the church 
which receives the child upon his advent and by the symbol 
of baptism solemnly receives him into the spiritual kingdom 
of spiritual humanity—follows him, watches and nurtures 
him throughout life, and at its close by public ceremony dis- 
misses him to life eternal. 

The tendency of the school to extend beyond these bound- 
aries and to enter the province of nurture (as for example 
in the kindergarten and infant-school) or to enter the pro- 
vince of the vocation in life and teach the arts and trades by 
which one’s livelihood is obtained, is a prominent feature of 
our time. But the province of the common school must be 
defined to be that in which insight and discipline is given in 
what is general or common to all culture or vocations. 

After so much preliminary discussion as to the nature of 
education and the relation of the province of the school to 
other provinces, it is easy to indicate the methods ofinstruction 
and discipline and the plafs of organization and the course of 
study in the school; for the principle of human combination 
—the law of participation or non-exclusion—the spirit that 
makes institutions—will furnish us a ready and safe guide in 
determining what should be the methods of the school in dis- 
cipline and instruction. It would be necessary, however, to 
discuss, at some length, the grounds for the special promi- 
nence given to language in the course of study. * 

Language is the basis or fundamental pre-requisite of all 
institutions—the means of communication or preservation of 





* T have endeavored to do this in an essay published in the March num- 
ber of THE Western. W. T. H. 
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human experience, and hence the means by which other insti- 
tutions are founded. Secondly, language is an institution it- 
self; being the joint product of a community of individuals 
and an instrumentality by which their experience is distribu- 
ted. Thus if a knowledge of things is considered the most im- 
portant part of education, certainly the most important things 
are mental things or the moral customs and usages, the pure 
sciences like mathematics, and the institutions which make it 
possible for civilization to exist. And the most important of 
these mental things is language as the thing which is the 
necessary condition of the existence of all the rest. 

All of the methods of the school—those of discipline into 
regularity, punctuality, silence, attention, and industry—those 
of instruction into critical observation, o1iginal investigation, 
and comparison of authorities—all the mechanical devices of 
system and organization—are adapted or should be adapted 
to secure the training of the pupil in the great lesson of combi- 


nation with his fellow men, theoretically and practically. 
Whatever tends to interfere with this object, runs counter to 
the function of the school. 


Human nature as opposed to material nature—mental things 
as opposed to the things of the senses—institutions and ideas 
as opposed to savage passions and animal instincts: these are 
the objects of education—the objects whose theory it teaches, 
and whose practice it inculeates. This is the central theme 
of the science of education. 

But every science has two parts: the first is the theory, in 
which are formulated and defined the principles, and their 
genesis—or logical inter-relation—shown; the second part is 
the history—an account of the real evolution of those princi- 
ples in human consciousness. . 

The history of education accordingly is the proper sequel 
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to a consideration of the the theory of education. Therein 
we shall find theory become practice. 

In order to prepare ourselves for the lesson of history we 
ought to commence our study at the idea of history and in- 
vestigate its principles. With this in hand we shall possess 
our guiding-thread for the investigation. 

History, as a general designation, denotes a description of 
a natural organic process as contra-distinguished from a logi- 
cal process. It has various departments or provinces. There 
is natural history, descriptive of the organisms of material 
nature—especially of the plant and animal whose organic 
structure is directly manifest; then there is the history of 
the sciences, ecclesiastical history, the history of jurispru- 
dence, of art, of literature, of philosophy, or of education: 
these are histories of special departments of the evolution 
‘of human nature. Above all there is civil history as the de- 
partment of history par excellence—the chief or ruling division 
of history. Civil history is the evolution of the nation—the 
largest and most comprehensive of secular institutions—and 

‘as such underlying and conditioning the process of all other 
secular institutions. 

It, is necessary to find the principle of history in order to 
interpret aright its process. It is necessary to find the insti- 
tution which gives form to other institutions in order to ex- 
plain their history. 


The nation is the form-giving organism in human history, 
as will appear from a consideration of its nature. * 

The elucidation already given to the nature of institutions 
and to human nature as opposed to material nature, renders 
it unnecessary to explain the chief presupposition of the 





* A brief consideration of the ‘Idea of the State and its Necessity,” I 
have already given in the April number of ‘T'Hx WeEsTERN. W. T. H. 
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state. From participation in the products of labor arises 
emancipation from the slavery of natural wants of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter; from participation in the experience of man- 
kind arises spiritual freedom—literature and art, science and 
religion. 

In a future article 1 propose to give a brief outline of the 
history of education as connected with the development of the 


nations of the world. 
Wan. T. HARRIS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLISH HISTORICAL 


PLAYS. 


RICHARD THE SECOND 
(Concluded. ) 


OING back and taking up the thread of Bolingbroke 

after his banishment, we may observe all the tendencies 
which conspire to bring him to the throne. In the first place 
the circumstances are favorable, events which he did not 
control catch him up and carry him forward in their current. 
But in the second place the greater part of the governing 
influences he did set in motion ; though the time was ripe for 
a change, he caused himself to be chosen as its leader. This 
deep political purpose is everywhere manifest, and still 
deeper is his political instinct which sets him on the right 
course without his knowing why. It is often very difficult to 
draw the line between consciousness and unconsciousness in 
his action, but both his conscious and unconscious methods 
of working are equally well adapted to the end in view. Nor 
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does the character require any such distinction, indeed it 
would be spoiled thereby, for Bolingbroke is to be portrayed 
as the natural politician whose impulse is as good as or 
better than his reflection. Kingship hovered before him, 
perhaps darkly, when he challenged Mowbray in order to 
reach Richard. He hastens to make the issue, he intends to 
reap every possible advantage of the murder of Gloster for 
whom he appears as the avenger, knowing all the while who 
is the guilty man. Profound too is his dissimulation, pro- 
founder indeed than he wills it to be, since it is the very mar- 
row of his nature. To conceal and at the same time to carry 
out his design are the two conflicting objects which must be 
united in his action. His courtship of the people has partial- 
ly revealed him through without any evil result, owing to the 
character of his adversary. But we are mostly left to hover 
between his instinct and his intention in seeking to explore 
the dark depths of his spiritual being. He never soliloquizes, 
thus manifesting to a certain extent an absence of reflection 
and of self-conscious purpose. 

Favored by the people, aided by the nobles who see in his 
wrong the possibility of their own, Bolingbroke soon comes 
back to England. The whole manner of his return indicates 
that itis the result of a deep-laid, well-executed conspiracy 
though its details are left wholly to surmise. His hand of 
cunning is seen in every movement, though that cunning is 
often purely instinctive. The kingis absent in Ireland, the 
odious favorites run away, the impotent York is left to 
weather the storm alone. He is a character that is half and 
half, on both sides and on neither, the type of senile inde- 
cision. He sympathizes with Bolingbroke yet will adhere to 
the king; too weak in body on account of his age for the 


rough activity of war, he is much too weak in will to prop a 


falling kingdom. He has no money, no forces; he goes to 
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his revolted nephew and gives him a sound lecture on the sin 
of rebellion and ends by declaring his neutrality. The old 
man therefore can do nothing, thus the last hope from any 
English source vanishes. Next we hear that the Welsh 
have dispersed on the rumor of the king’s death. It is mani- 
fest that Richard cannot control instrumentalities, every im- 
plement for his defence falls from his hand harmless to the 
ground, while Bolingbroke manifests the most subtle appre- 
ciation of each means of success. 

His main supporter among the nobility is Northnmberland 
who will hereafter play a leading part in the reign of King 
Henry the Fourth. Northumberland is the representative of 
rebellion, his life is made up of factious opposition to au- 
thority. His principle is thus hostile to all government, he 
embodies the feudal insubordination to law, his pleasure is 
in being a kingmaker. Such is the chief instrument of 
Bolingbroke, an instrument which is manifestly as dangervus 
to his supremacy as to that of Richard. Here we see the 
future peril which will spring up in the realm, and there is 
suggested the new conflict which arises from the present 
conflict, Bolingbroke will first use the rude weapon of re- 
bellion and then break it to pieces. Indeed the family of 
Percy are all here, Northumberland, Hotspur and Worcester, 
aiding the revolt, a family which will have to be eliminated 
from the State. 

Bolingbroke in most unequivocal manner places himself at 
the head of the national movement and centres it in himself. 
He sees precisely the strong point of his cause and gives it a 
forcible expression : 


If that my cousin king be king of England, 
It must be granted I am Duke of Lancaster. 


His right is the same as that of the king, he is really up- 
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holding the law of the realm. But since he is not allowed to 
vindicate his claim by judicial process, there remains to him 
the way of revolution: 


I am a subject 

And challenge law; attornies are denied me 

And therefore personally I lay my claim 

To my inheritance of free descent. 
But he purposes much more, in fact all that lies in his deed ; 
for if he be the supreme arbiter of the State, then he can only 
be its ruler. Accordingly he proceeds at once to the work of 
reform, he condemns to death Richard’s favorites, “those 
caterpillars of the commonwealth.” But towards the men 
around him he keeps up his dissimulation, he declares that 
he has come only for his rights; to the king also he professes 
the most devoted loyalty, yet at the same time prescribes the 
conditions of his submission. So profound is his conceal- 
ment, that even his most trusted and active supporter, Nor- 
thumberland, is not fully assured of his. future action. 
Bolingbroke therefore has secured the favor of the nation by 
maintaining that the king is to guard and not to violate what 
is legally established and that the king himself is not above 
the law but itscreature. Such is the deepest political princi- 
ple of the English nationality, and with it the subtle Boling- 
broke is careful to place himself in harmony. 

A subordinate thread is the reflection of the whole strug- 
gle in an unconscious form, in the dim nebulous forebodings 
of the soul. First is the Queen; she feels that something is 
out of joint, yet she does not know what it is; she only 
knows that there is a dull presentiment of evil weighing 
down her spirits. It is the deep instinctive nature of the 
wife to feel before hand what is going to happen to the hus- 
band with whom she is so, closely bound up;in emotion. 
Moreover the Queen has seen the throes of the kingdom, has 
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heard the prophetic warning of the dying Gaunt as well as 
the earnest protest of the aged York. She draws the con- 
clusion and the correct conclusion, not with her intellect but 
with her feelings. In like manner the Welsh, the superstiti- 
ous men of the mountains, have been thrilled with the pre- 
monition of impending disaster, and read it in blazing letters 
inscribed onthe face of heaven. So too the gardener has felt 
the throbbing pulse of the time, and as he looks upon the 
sprays, weeds and flowers, of his own little commonwealth, 
he beholds the various manifestations of the political world. 


Each has thus a special way of expressing that which is 


wildly rocking and heaving in the soul of the nation. 

Such is the first general movement of the play. The 
threads of Richard and Bolingbroke again strike together, 
and cross at this point, the one man is mounting towards 
kingship, the other descending to death. In the second 
movement which will now be unfolded, both their characters 
will develop latent phases. Richard is to be stripped of his 
infatuation and is to be brought to see that even a monarch 
is held accountable for his deed at the bar of eternal justice. 
Bolingbroke will gradually work out of his ambiguous pos- 
ition and assume both the title and the authority of ruler. 

Taking up the thread of Richard and following it through 
the second movement, we shall hear poetic strains of enchant- 
ing melody, as one wave of misfortune afier another rolls the 
young king towards the final goal of his destiny. He truly 
becomes a poet now, like the fabled swan singing his own 
death-song. It is a new and unexpected phase of his charac- 
ter, yet by no means inconsistent with what we already know 
of him. Calamity has opened the sluices of the soul, that 
sensuous nature of his which was before sunk in self-indul- 
gence, now comes upon the grim reality of life and is stricken 
into throes of passionatedespair. Its utterance partakes still 
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of this sensuous element in the man, and its theme is the 
noblest theme of tragedy, the Nemesis of the human deed. 
His intellect whose penetration was previously noted, remains 
with him yet, and now rises out of the slough of pleasure on 
the many-colored wings of the imagination, and looks far 
down into the future of England with a prophetic insight. 
The odious tyrant, the ignoble sensualist, the contemptible 
weakling of the first movement thus develops the most ex- 
alted side of his character and becomes a personage with 
qualities highly attractive and ennobling, if not heroic. 

But before he begins to descend, he is to be placed on the 
very pinnacle of kingly infatuation ; this is his belief in divine 
right, a dangerous doctrine for English monarchs, as English 
History abundantly shows. He imagines that his presence 
will be sufficient to put down rebellion, that his will is God’s 
will, and that he simply cannot lose his throne by any deed. 

Notall the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king, 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord. 


The outcome of this doctrine is manifest: the king is not re- 


sponsible for his action, he is above the great law of retribu- 
tion. Moreover his energy is sapped by such a faith, against 
every soldier on the side of Bolingbroke he imagines that 
“God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay a glorious angel.” 
The justice of a thing, the moral quality of an act do not 
concern the sovereign who rules over eternal right as over 
the meanest subject. Early authority, false education, and 
above all poisonous flattery have inflated him into an im- 
mense puff-ball, to be blown off his throne by the first rude 
wind of adversity. Even the Bishop of Carlisle reproves his 
extreme reliance on a power external to man, and declares 
that “the means that Heaven yields must be embraced.” 
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The good Bishop though a dignitary of the church believes 
that fate is not religion and that self-determination in man is 
the true faith in God. The imagination of Richard has how- 
ever a picture for the situation; he like the sun, need only 
appear, when the clouds of revolt will, of themselves, dis- 
perse before his majestic presence. Such is the summit of 
his delusion. 

Reports of misfortune come in rapidly from every side. 
He hears that the Welshmen, his main support, have scatter- 
ed in every direction. The king grows pale at the news but 
recovers himself when he thinks of his uncle York. Word is 
next brought that both old and young, men and women have 
gone over to Bolingbroke and that the favorites have been 
executed. Finally, when itis announced that York has joined 
the rebels, the last prop is taken away, universal revolt has 
wrested England from the scepter of Richard. What now 
will be his conduct? His intellect will fully comprehend the 
situation, his imagination will dress it up in all the brilliant 
colors of poetry, but his will, his power of action, his ability 
to recover himself lies paralyzed within him, smothered in 
the delicious fragrance of his own soul. 

A man who relies entirely on external power must fall into 
despair when everything goes against him, when that ex- 
ternal power shows itself hostile. In express contrast to the 
religious resignation of Richard stands the prelate Carlisle 
who reproves this very element in him and tries to spur him 
forward to an energetic defence of his cause. Along side of 
the worthy Bishop is the secular man of action, Aumerle, 
who also} seeks to rouse the king from his supineness. But 
Richard can only fluctuate between the two extremes of his 


nature, between fatuitous reliance and unmanly despair, 
there is no internal vigor to buoy up his sinking soul. 
Let us take a rapid survey of his acts as he steps down from 
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kingship into the grave. He repeals the sentence of banish- 
ment against Bolingbroke, all whose “ fair demands shall be 
accomplished without contradiction.” In the presence of his 
rebellious subject Northumberland he utters his own humili- 
ation, indeed declares his own dethronement. Then Boling- 
broke appears in person, Richard clearly forsees what is 
coming, his surrender is absolute: “* What you will have, I'll 
give and willing too.” Ofcourse this is an invitation to take 
the crown, even if there was no such intention. But the 
deeper he sinks in despair, the brighter becomes his song; 
from the ashes of action glows the intense fire of poetry. His 
fancy has the profusion and brilliancy of a tropical garden, it 
blooms almost to bewilderment and exhaustion. Still the 
spiritual necessity is obvious, he must find relief from his 
sorrow by casting it out of himself into images, into a long 
and somewhat labrynthine gallery of pictures. Such of old 
has been the need of the bard, in fact of man; suffering makes 
the poet and the reader of poetry. Nor must we pass over 
the prophetic insight which Richard here shows, he too knows 
the consequences of revolution, his intellect is unclouded by 
misfortune. Rebellion is a monster which eternally begets 
itself, and whose sweetest food is the blood of its warmest 
supporters. Tell Bolingbroke, says the inspired king, 
He is come to ope 

The purple testament of bleeding war ; 

But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 

Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons, 

Shall ill become the flower of England’s face; 

Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 

To scarlet indignation, and bedew 

Her pastures’ grass with faithful English blood. 

The crown is next brought, and Richard hands it over to 
Bolingbroke in person, uttering himself the salutation of the 
new monarch: “God save king Harry.” Thus he crowns 
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with his own hand the usurper, and as he truly observes, has 
become a traitor to himself with the rest, for he has given his 
“soul’s consent to undeck the pompous body of a king.” But 
this is not all, he must acknowledge the justice of his depos- 
ition, confess his guilt and its merited punishment. “ His 
weaved up folly” is to be raveled out to the last thread, the 
believer in divine right is now brought face to face with the 
opposite right, that of dethropement. He has lost his dig- 
nity, he will not keep his name, he is no longer himself. A 
looking-glass is brought which shows his former face, its im- 
age is flattery, he is not king Richard and he dashes it to 
pieces. He has come to see his follies as they are, he has 
atoned for his wrongs, deprived of every kingly honor he is 
brought to behold his deed in all its nakedness. The world 
of illusion in which he before lived has vanished, and the 
world of reality dawns upon his wondering eyes. Responsi- 
bility for the deed crushes into his soul, and a new conscious- 
ness has arisen; “I see the very book indeed where all my 
sins are writ, and that’s myself.” Verily they are burned 
into his flesh in colossal letters which can be read in their 
true meaning by the most unlearned man who looks upon 
them. 

But this is not the end yet. Stripped of his regal robes, he 
is still to be stripped of his personal freedom ; he cannot be 
permitted to roam through the land as an ordinary person ; 
royal birth as it heaps up responsibility, heaps up punish- 
ment. He is thrust into prison, in order to separate him from 
society, like a criminal; but he has also to be torn away from 
the Family, whereby the Queen too is hurled into the vortex 
of suffering. And more yet; his deprivation must be made 
complete, so he is deprived of life. He is brutally slain in 
prison; he exhibits courage at the last moment; if he had 
done so before, he would have commanded more respect, but 
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he would not have been Richard. The hope of life makes him 
a coward, the certainty of death nerves him to his first act of 
resistance. There in confinement we see him occupied with 
his fancies—“ studying how I may compare this prison where 
I live unto the world;” however remote may be such a com- 
parison, still he will “hammer it out.” He possesses not 
fancy merely, his speech is not a string of images merely, but 
the whole conception is poetic, and he is gifted also with the 
higher quality of imagination. 

As king, Richard is an utter failure, as poet he is a complete 
success, and it is this fact which not only reconciles us to him 
but arouses a warm sympathy with his misfortune. Retribu- 
tive justice looks ugly when smiting down this beautiful form 
with its inexorable mace of steel. A weak sensual tyrant 
would have been a repulsive object to both the moral and the 
aesthetic sense; but clothe him in the brilliant robes of the 
poet, and though he still must remain morally offensive, and 
be punished according to his guilt, he becomes a true theme 
for tragic art. The internal conflictof Richard begins with 
his descent, and corresponds to the external conflict; as he is 
hurled down from without, he suffers within, singing in his 
descent with deeper and deeper glow till the light goes out 
in darkness. 

The second thread of the second movement is Bolingbroke’s, 
whose career to the end of the play is now to be glanced at. 
He has hitherto concealed his real purpose, but the time has 
come when it must be revealed to the world and also to him- 
self in a certain degree. The weakness of Richard who tells 
him to take the crown could only confirm him in his secret 
design. But he was not able do otherwise, for what security 
will he have against a repetition of the injury? Here thenis 
the difficulty: Bolingbroke is compelled to do a wrong 
against the king in order to secure the right of himself and of 
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the subject. The penalty must come, the consequences of his 
violation will be visited upon him and still more upon the na- 
tion which assisted or at least acquiesced. This is indeed the 
greatest of all difficulties, the tragic difficulty of the world, 
wherein a man cannot turn to do a great right without at the 
same time falling into a great wrong for which he is bound to 
endure the punishment. Bolingbroke gets his property, and 
obtains restoration to his country, but to make them sure he 
must have supreme authority. This act is the precursor of 
the Wars of the Roses. 

The deeds of Richard’s réign are to be undone, the death of 
Gloster is investigated, it is not clear who was his executioner, 
and the matter remains undecided. Duellists again appear 
as at the beginning of the play, but their differences are made 
“to rest under gage.” Bolingbroke accepts the crown, the 
only voice heard in protest is that of the brave, clear-headed 
Bishop of Carlisle who here presents the side of the wrong 
done by dethroning Richard. A subject cannot pass sentence 
on his king, it is a violation of human law and still more of 
divine law. The noble prelate also utters a prophecy of the 
terrible consequences of the usurpation, the blood of England 
shall manure the ground, kindred shall war with kindred, 

Disorder, horror, fear and mutiny 
Shall here inhabit, and this land be called 
The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls. 


Thus Bolingbroke has his wrong and its retribution held up 
before him, and the Poet gives the motive for the plays which 
are to follow. 


A slight re-action begins, a conspiracy in which both clergy 
and laity are represented is formed to get rid of the new king. 
The plot is discovered through the carelessness of Aumerle 
by his father the Duke of York who at once sets out to inform 
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the monarch. The interest of this little scene lies in the con- 
flict between father and mother—their son is a traitor—the 
father maintaining the principle of the State will bring to 
punishment his own child, the mother maintaining the principle 
of the Family will conceal his act and protect him. All three 
ride a race to the abode of the king who adroitly pardons the 
son, even against the prayers of York, who shows himself to 
be an unnatural parent in his superlative loyalty. This form 
of the domestic collision might be made the basis of a whole 
tragedy, but it seems not to have been touched upon by 
Shakespeare in any other play. 


The conspiracy is broken up, the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral who were engaged in it, lose their heads, except the bold 
Bishop of Carlisle; Henry Bolingbroke is firmly seated on the 
throne of England. But the death of Richard he did not pur- 
pose; though he wished him dead, he loves him murdered, the 
fear of retribution is stronger than the hate of the royal per- 


son. The wrong of Bolingbroke is now complete and he has 
become fully conscious of it, he declares in deep contrition at 
the end of the play his own guilt whose stain he intends to 
wash off by a voyage to the Holy Land. This is indeed a 
prophetic drama. Three leading characters have now proph- 
esied the troubles which are to result from the present usur- 
pation, and thus have pointed to the succeeding plays. The 
precise nature of the conflict is also foretold: Northumber- 
land who has deposed a king, will try to do so again; the 
rebel must then be subordinated to authority. Richard, the 
seer has seen and uttered both the essential circumstances 
and the true logic of the future situation. 


Northumberland, thou ladder, wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne, 
The time shall not be many hours of age 

More than it is, ere foul sin gathering head 
Shall break into corruption. ‘Chou shalt think 
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Though he divide the realm and give thee half, 

It is too little, helping him to all : 

And he shall think that thou, which know’st the way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again, 

Being ne’er so little urged, another way 

To pluck him headlong from the usurped throne. 


D. J. SNIDER. 
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Temple Bar, June, 1864(Garrick and Shakespeare Jubilee). 
March, 1864 (Shakespeare Commemorated). 

Ten Tracts relating to the Stratford Jubilee, 1769, 1816. 

Tercentenary of Corydon. F 

Tercentenary Pocket Keepsake and Almanac, 1864. 

Tercentenary Celebration. 

Testimonial to Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke. 
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The ancient ballad of the fair widow of Watling Street. 
The Antiquary: a Farce. 

The Barrow—Diggers. 

The Book of Shakespeare Gems. 

The City Friends of Shakespeare, &c. 

The-costume of Henry 8, Wien, 1858. 


The Droll of the Bouncing Knight: constructed out of 
Shakespeare. 

The Editor, Bookseller and Critic. 

The Fairy Queen: an Opera, 1692. 

The Genius of Shakespeare: a Summer Dream. 


The Grimaldi Shakespeare (Squib). 

The Immortality of Shakespeare: a Poem. 

The Interview, or Falstaff's Ghost. 

The Life and Humors of Falstaff: a Comedy, 1829. 

The Northern Lord: a Ballad. 

The Ode on dedicating, building and erecting a statue to Le 
Stue, Cook to the Duke of Newcastle, &c., 1769. 

The Return from Parnassus, 1606. 

The Rout: a Parody on Richard III. 

The School of Shakespeare. 

The Secret. History of Macbeth King of Scotland, 1708. 

The Siege of Troy : a Drama, 1708. 

The Siege of Troy, 1718. 

The Shipwreck: from Shakespeare and Dryden, 1780. 

The Stratford Jubilee: a Comedy, 1769. 

The Students: a Comedy. 

The Tempest illustrated by Birket, Foster and others. 

The Three Conjurers. 

The Triumph of Envy. 

The ist part of The Contention between the Two Famous. 
Houses of York and Lancaster, 1594. 

The Young Gentleman and Lady’s Preceptor. 
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Thirteen Tracts relating to the Ireland Forgeries. 


Three Essays on King Lear by pupils in the city of London 
School. 

Tour in quest of genealogy. 

Traditionary Anecdotes of Shakespeare. 

Tragical History of Macbeth: a Song. 

Treatise on the Passions. 

Troublesome Reign of King John. 

Truth illustrated by great authors, 1855. 

Universalist Review. 

Union Shakespeare Illustrations, 1826, 1829. 

Verses to Sir T. Hanmer. 

Vortigern, 1796. 

Westminister Review—20-151, 26-30, 43-40, 41-1, 44-1. 

Will of Shakespeare, 1838. 

H. H. MORGAN. 





PROCEEDINGS. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
April 2. 

Prot, Potter, as chairman of the Archeological section, made a 
monthly report of the progress of the section, A valuable collection 
of stone implements from the Arcadian valley, in Lron county, Mo., has 
been presented by Mr, Thos, A. Roberson. The section is also organ- 
izing an expedition, the results of which promise to be very satisfactory, 
the details of which will be made known in proper time. The Academy 
voted to give $100 for the use of the section. 
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Dr. G. Englemann made the following report on 


The Meteorology of March, 1877. 

After a very cold December, 10 degrees below the average of 42 
years, and a cold January 24 deg. below the average, we had a very 
mild February, 44 deg. above the average, and by the mildness of that 
month the character of last winter was so much modified that it was not 
one of the coldest in that period; still it fell nearly three degrees below 
the average, and only 6 winters of 42 were colder, among them those of 
2, 4 and 5 years ago. 

February was so very constantly moderate that the temperature in 
the warmest part of the day never fell below the freezing point. Ani- 
mal as well as vegetable life felt the genial influence of coming spring. 
Geese and swans returned northward. Bluebirds appeared again, and 
on the i7th 1 observed open blossoms in a number of maple trees (Acer 
dasycarpus), while our elms a few days afterwards prepared to burst 
their buds. But colder weather soon checked them, and March with 
9 deg. on the 4th, 6 deg. on the 9th, and heavy snows on the 8th, and 
especially on the 24th, put us back seemingly into mid-winter. Thus 
those maples and elms are not in bloom yet; the earlier were killed, and 
the later have not yet recovered. 

The winter was an extremely dry one, especially in December, also 
in February, but March has given us (and the agriculturists are espec- 
ially thankful for it) plenty of rain and snow—nearly 4 inches—while 
the three preceding months together had not more than half as much, 

Theodore ©. Link, Augustus Krieckhaus, and Oscar W. Collet were 
elected to Associate Membership. 


April, 16, 1877. 

Dr. Geo, Enge|mann in the chair. 

A paper from Dr, G, Seyffarth, on ** A Correction of the Present Theory 
of the Moon’s Motion, deduced from the Record of Ciassic Eclipses,” 
was presented by the Corresponding Secretary, and referred to the Pub- 
lication Committee, 

Mr. Nipher had promised at the last meeting to show and explain a 
galvanic apparatus designed to give an alarm in case of fire breaking 
out in a building, the bell being guaranteed to strike as soon as there 
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was heat enough to perceptibly raise the temperature; also an appara 
tus which would infallibly detect any negligence on the part of a night 
watchman in making his rounds, The apparatus was exhibited to the 
Academy, and explained by the aid of drawings, and its practical work- 
ings shown by illustrative experiments. In his explanation he said: 

A great deal of wisdom has been lavished upon the public since the 
fire, and many excellent suggestions have been made, which the public 
should insist upon, and I hope I shall be excused if I proceed to say 
what I had intended to say before the fire occurred. The best way to 
prevent the loss of life and property by fire is to prevent the fire. There 
are two methods of discovering fires in their early stages. One by the 
use of night watchmen, the other by the use of automatic heat alarms. 
Kither of these means may be used alone, but it is better to combine 
them. For controlling the movements of the night watchman many de- 
vices have been put before the public. Without stopping to point out 
the particular failings of any of them, I only need say that the instru- 
ment should fulfill these two conditions: It must be so constructed that 
it will not get out of order; and, second, it must be so arranged that 
the watchman cannot injure it without immediate and certain detection. 


This instrument which we have here, invented and manufactured by 


Chas. Heissler, fulfills both of these conditions in a very satisfactory way. 
It requires a battery in the office, from which two wires lead to each 
station the watchman is to visit, connecting them with a key. Connec- 
tion is also made in the same circuit with a recording instrument, kept 
in the office. The watchman makes his rounds, changing all the keys, 
turning them all to the right and then to the left in successive rounds. 
The changing of the keys reverses the current in the recording instru- 
ment, where a little pencil at the completion of each round marks a 
line on a time dial showing just when the watchman finished his round. 
Should any one key be omitted, the circuit will be open and no record 
made. If the current is closed twice in succession, without the reversal 
of the keys, it is shown on the recording instrument, 

The heat alarm is an instrument which, by ringing a bell, indicates 
any increase in the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. The 
instrument can be adjusted, if desired, so as to ring the bell on the ap- 
proach of a man, the radiated heat of the human body being sufficient 
to affect the instrument, The heat of a spirit lamp will set it ringing 
from a distance of two feet. The instrument can be most delicately set 
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in basements and places where an even temperature is maintained, It 
can be set for any temperature and has been intreduced into hotels suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr. Nipher asserted that these instruments had been brought to such 
perfection, that any building which was worth protecting might easily 
be protected so safely that it need not burn, If the heat alarm is deli- 
cately adjusted in a place where the temperature varies greatly, it will 
occasionally give an alarm when there is no fire. This is, however, a 
necessary failing in all fire alarms, and need not occur often, The city 
fire department is also troubled in this way. Where the instruments are 
put in, solely to bring down the rate of insurance, it may often happen 
that this will be the only good secured, for they are readily adjusted so 
that they will neither give false alarms, nor real ones, The contacts in 
the instrument are all of platinum, and its simplicity of construction is 
only equalled by its delicacy. 

The principle of the heat alarm depends upon the unequal expansion 
of brass and steel. Two strips of these metals, four inches long, are 
soldered together along their entire length. One end being fastened to 
a firm support, the warping cf the bar on being heated or cooled is made 
to close a circuit, and ring a bell. Of course it may be used as a cold 
air indicator. 

Dr. Seyffarth sends the Academy five photographs of the sarcophagus, 
which, thirty years ago he purchased in Triest for the Academical 
Museum at Leipzig. The sarcophagus is of ceder wood, and has pre- 
served its specific odor during a period of 3400 years. It contains 
nearly 3000 figures, cut in demi relief with great skill, The photo- 
graphs are said to represent every line of the original. 

Silas Bent presented the Academy with some exceedingly fine speci- 
mens of corundum from North Carolina. He remarked that this 1s the 
only locality where corundum is found “in piace.” The corundum 
heretofore used in polishing plate glass is obtained in Asia Minor. The 
North Carolina Corundum is owned by those interested in the St, Louis 
Plate Glass Works, and there is no reason why Americans should go to 
Europe for the finest plate glass. The sand at St. Louis is pronounced 
by European makers to be equal to any yet used, 

Chas. K. Ramsay was elected to associate membership. 

F. E. Nrewer, Rec. Sec. 

















Book Reviews. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE INDEX, January and February. 

This is the first number of an exceedingly valuable undertaking. 
The presentation each month of A * Classified Index to the Periodical 
Literature of the United States and Great Britain; Contents of the 
Transactions and Proceedings of Learned Societies ; and the New Pub- 
lications of the United States, Great Britain, France, and Germany.” 
It is published by Wm. Ewing, 37 Park Row, New York City, and is 
furnished for the trifling sum of one dollar a year, Poole’s Index to 
Periodical Literature, gives one a tolerable clew to the periodical liter- 
ature down to 1852; it is soon to be continued to the present time, and 
will we trust be revised and corrected. The Index offers to all readers 
a coup d’oeil of current literature, and will prove of great service to all 
readers, as it includes even the magazines published in the interest of 
the various professions, The first number reports eighty-two magazines, 
and is creditable for a first number: we assume of course that in future 
issues the editor will supply omissions, such for example as the West- 
minster, Edinburgh and London Athenzeum, and that he will present a 
complete index of each magazine, instead of a selection from the con- 
tents, It would be an improvement if the editor were to extend the 
bounds of his enterprise so as to include the periodical literature of 
France and Germany, and to include mention of the poems as well as 
of the prose articles, Still even if this be inconsistent with the scope 
of the enterprise, we shall gladly welcome The Index, and do what we 
can to bring it to the notice of all likely to be interested. The Aweri- 
can Library Journal finds fault with The Index (1) for its omissions in the 
case of some magazines; (2) for its defects in alphabetical cataloguing— 
the arrangement, for example, of “An [nner View of the Vatican Coup- 
cil,” under the letter A, instead of under J): and (3) for the 
mention of the various places of publication, The first two defects ad- 
mit of easy remedy: the one is serious, the other of less importance. 
The third defect we regard as an excellence, for while not able to pro- 
fess personal ignorance, we feel sure that many use some of the maga- 
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zines too seldom to care to charge their memory with such a circum- 
stance, The mention of the names of the writers needs to be carried 
throughout, and when this is done will prove a valuable feature of The 
Index. The merit of a work of this kind depends upon its accuracy, 
and it may therefore be well to point out such omissions as have escaped 
the notice of the editor, The Daniel Deronda of Potter’s American 
Monthly is not assigned any date; this is true also of John Burroughs 
from Scribner, The Native Races of the Pacific States, and A Univer- 
sal Catalogue. Geo. Kliot’s name has the / doubled. The magazines 
which are not fully represented in this number are: American Archi- 
tect, American Journal of Numismatics, Am, Journal of Pharmacy, 
Am, Library Journal, Argosy, Art Journal, Blackwood’s, Canadian 
Journal of Medical Science, Galaxy (for Feb.), Harper’s, London Lan- 
cet, Law Record, Littell’s Living Age(noticeably), Microscopical J our- 
nal, New Remedies, Phila. Med. and Surg. Reporter, Philosophical 
Magazine, Tinseley’s, Washington Law Reporter, and Western Lancet. 
Lest the length of this list mislead, it shoul! be said that in the main 
the omissions affect the completeness rather the value of The Index. 


Eprror, 


THomaAsS GrRay’s Poems. Edited by Wm. Rolfe. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1876. 

Mr. Rolfe’s editoria! work, in gevera!, reflects credit upon him, and 
this edition of Gray will detract nothing from his reputation. Those 
literary undertakings which require scholarship and accuracy are likely 
to miss a proper appreciation except from those who have been worried 
by carelessness in text or comment: it is therefore a pleasure to public- 
ly recognize a kind of labor which if not brilliant is useful, and which 
requires of the laborer sound scholarship, together with a willingness to 
accept the drudgery which is a necessary part of an editor's duty. The 
text of the present edition is the result of a collation of the most ap- 
proved texts of the poet: the notes reproduce what was valuable in 
Mitford, Hales, Wakefield and Mason, while the additions made by Mr. 
Rolfe are both considerable in extent and creditable in character. The 
retention of “the parallel passages,” for which Mr, Kolfe is inclined 
to apologize, is in the case of such a poet as Gray almost necessary for 
the convenience of the scholarly reader, Gray is accredited by Hillard 
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with “energy, splendor, and finish of poetic style,” and Gray’s most 
ardent admirer has never claimed for him originality other than that of 
giving new value to those gems of thought which ljacked a proper set- 


ting. As Gray was above all things a reader, a ready admirer of all 
that was beautiful in books, there is, it seems to me, a peculiar value in 
supplying the parallel passages, which, even if they were the sources of 
his information, did not at all detract from the sensibility which appre- 
ciated them or the skill which could lend them a new charm, The pub- 
lishers have done their part handsomely, and the public is indebted to 
Harper & Brothers for a series of books which in many respects fill the 
same office as the Clarendon Press Series, and which are so cheap as to 
be within the reach of any purchaser of books. There is one chronic 
vice of editors from which Mr. Kolfe is not wholly free, that of mani- 
festing temper and an fLnamiable spirit of detraction when referring to 
points in which they differ from their predecessors. However, we have 
a real addition to our “ good books,” and will forego our remarks upon 
Mr. Rolfe’s personal attitude, charitably supposing that he unconscious- 
ly followed the method which has been pursued by others, and which 
has the defence of great names, Eprror. 


PAPERS ON EpucaAtTiIon. New York: E. Steiger, 22 Frank- 
fort Street. 

No. I. The Science and Art of Education. Joseph Payne. 36 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 

Il. Teaching Color. Norman A, Calkins. 28 pp. Price 4 cents, 

IIf. The Kindergarten Engrafted on the American Public School 
System, St. Louis Official Reports. 16 pp. Price 3 Cents, 

IV. Waste of Labor in the Work of Education. P. A. Chadbourne, 
20 pages. Price 3 Cents, 

V. History of the Philosophy of Pedagogics, Chas. W. Bennett, 
24 pp. Price 3 cents. 

VI. A Few Words to Parents. 8 pp. Price 1 cent. 

As has heretofore been announced, Mr. Steiger has added to his 
many useful undertakings, the republication in vheap and presentable 
form of such educational documents as are likely to further the interests 
of Common School Education, The pamphlets are on subjects that 
should claim an interest for all teachers, and in quality are far beyond 
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the articles furnished by the ordinary “ Educational Journals,” The 
paper by President Chadbourne, of Williams College, is the work of 
one of the most successful teachers among the many excellent profess- 
ors in our colleges of the first rank, and has the additional advantage of 
large scholarship and accurate scientific training. We most cheerfully 
recommend the series to every intelligent teacher. 

EpDIToR. 


YounG Fouk’s Book OF AMERICAN EXPLORERS. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Col. Higginson has been happy in the acquisition of a reputation 
which makes us welcome all of his books and wish that they were 
more numerous, His Young Folks’ History is now familiar to all, and 
the Book of American Explorers will be especially welcome to those of 
us who know by acquaintance the value of our to us almost pre-historic 
history. As a people we may have in some directions to learn the les- 
son of humility, but we shall also have just cause for pride if we reflect 
upon the worthiest among our predecessors. Americans have no oc- 
casion to go abroad for worthy exemplars of manhood and womanhood: 
and we shall certainly make more rapid progress when we are suffici 
ently familiar with our own history to know precisely the kind of sug- 
gestion that we should seek in the histories of other people. It is still 
too true that we are as a rule grossly ignorant of our own history, and 
we owe this partly to the example of those whose education is wholly 
foreign and partly to the want of a suitable presentation of the soul of 
our past life, instead of the mere anatomy. 

Eprtor, 


GILMORE’S OUTLINES OF THE ART OF EXPRESSION. Bos- 
ton: Ginn Brothers. 


The treatise before us, the author states, “has grown out of an 
attempt to supplement the defective early training of his pupils.” 

All who are acquainted with the course of instruction in our colleges, 
recognize the desirability of devoting more time to the study of English 
Grammar, than was formerly considered necessary. Professor Gil- 
more’s book, whilst containing information useful to the student, caters 
too much to the popular craving for philology ; again, it is to be doubted, 
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whether the catechismal method adopted by him, is suited to the wants 
of instructors, 

The difficulty of compressing all that may be considered necessary 
into small compass, is appreciated; but with the omissions suggested 
above, there would be sufficient room for a better treatment of punctu- 
ation, euphony and figurative language. 

An admirable feature of the book is the Praxis in Composition. 

After laying aside the ** Outlines,” we must express the wish that 
the treatment of so interesting a subject had been more extended, 

Henry W, Jameson. 


LITERATURE PRIMERS. PHILOLOGY. John Peile. N.Y.: 

I). Appleton & Co. 1877. 

This series of little books is in every way to be welcomed. In the first 
place amidst the multiplicity of worthy objects, many persons have to 
choose between an accurate knowledge of the outlines of various directions 
or effort, and complete ignorance. In the second place, many schools, 
more especially Normal schools, Polytechnics, and in general schools for spe- 
cial training are able to accomplish much that is valuable by means of well 
made books which from the standpoint of a special student might well be 
regarded as Primers. Apart from the excellence of the execution of this 
series of books, we are interested because we believe that by their instru- 
mentality there may be communicated much valuable and accurate infor- 


mation which may well replace the superficial and loosely jointed instruc- 


tions too often communicated. 


EDITOR. 
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NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


American Bibliopolist—Feb. 1. Notice that the New Shakespeare Society 


has ready for issue, Mr. Harold, Littlefield’s edition of Two No- 
ble Kinsmen. IL. Notice that Mr. P. A. Daniel has undertaken to 
complete for the New Shakespeare Society the Parallel Text Edi- 
tion of the First Quarto and Folio of Henry V. ILI. Mention of the 
German Centenary on Sept. 20th, 1877, of the First German Repre- 
sentation of Hamlet. [V. R. H. Legis has a protest against the 
popularly received notion that Shakespeare was careless of the 
fate of his literary work. V. Shakespearian Gossip. Unfavorable 
mention of Geo. Wilkes’ Shakespeare from an American Point of 
View. Interpretation by Wm. Leighton of ** [have no spur to prick 
the sides of my intent,’ &. A Series ot Textual Comments: by 
Joseph Crosby. 


* Appalachia” —is the title of a magazine the second number of which is be- 


fore us. It is published by the ** Appalachian Mountain Club” an 
associution whose members have interested themselves in mountain 
exploration with purposes scientific and otherwise. ‘The present 
number contains the Annual Address of the President, which fully 
explains the objects of the organization and recounts its history up 
to date. This number also cantains a variety of interesting essays, 
among which we may notice as particularly valuuable—the ‘Ge- 
ology of the White Mountains:” by C. H. Hitchcock; ** The Ap- 
plication of Photography to Mountain Surveys: “by J. B. Henck, 
Jr.; “The Flowering Plants of the White Mountains :” by J. H. 
Huntington. A variety of charts and maps conclude the maga- 
zine. The Secretary of the Club may be addressed at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


Atlantic—May. I. The American. Il. CastlesinSpain: H.W. Longfel- 


Blackwood’s—March. 





low. ILI. ‘The Wagner Music Drama. 
I. Balzac. 


































Noticeable Articles in Magazines aud Reviews. 


Bulletin de la Sociét2 Franklin—April. 


age. 


entific Achievements. IV. The Germ Theory and Sy 


Generation. 


legitimistischen Partei in Frankreich. ILI. E. Zeller, 
und Peregrinus. IV. W. Rossmann. Kin Besuch bei den 


auf dem Berge Athos. V. Die Lage im Orient. 


vellen. Ul. Friedrich Kapp, Die Praesidentenwahl in 


Erforschung und Ersechliessung Inner Afrika’s. IV. F. 


terprofile. 

Heft 6. (March.) I. Gottfried Keller, 
Novellen. Il. G. Nachtigal, Bagirmi (2d article). ILL. 
deke, Ueber Sonette Shakespeare’s. II. F. X. von 
Spallart, Die Krise in Handel und Wandel. V. F. von ¥ 
Der amerikanische Buergerkrieg. (V. Article). VI. Le 


VILL. Berliner Chronik. LX. Literarische Rundschau. 
Fortnightly Review—March. I. On the Habits of Ants. II. The 
Modern Thought. 


atres. ILL. English Women. 


Catskills. IL. Florence. 


Lippincott’s Magazine—May. I. Down the Rhine. II. Parisian 
Ill. The Marquis of Lossie. 





Contemporary—March. {. The Greek Spirit in Modern Literature. II. 
Spinoza. If. Prussia in the 19th Century. IV. Race and Langu- 


Apr. I. Spinoza. Il. Metaphysical Study. III. Liebig’s Sci 


Deutsche Rundschau—Heft. 4. I. Paul Heyse, Die Frau Marchesa, Novelle. 


II. Karl Hillebrand, Die Herzogin von Berry und die Anfaenge der 


Heft 5. (Feb. 77.) I. Gottfried Keller, Zuericher No- 


nigten Staaten von Amerika. LI. G. Nachtigal, Bag 


Sklavenhandel und die Bruesseler internationale Association zur 
heimb, Der amerikanische Buergerkrieg. Wilhelm Scherer, 


George Eliot und ihr neuester Roman. VI. Briefe aus Russland 
(vom Generalfeldmarschall Grafen Moltke). VII. Zwoelf Dich- 


Frédéric Chopin. VIL. A. Geyer, Paul Anselm von Feuerbach. 


April. I. The Political Destiny of Canada. Ll. Feudal Pro- 
perty in France and England. UL. Cicero as a Politician. 
Galazy—May. I. Public Libraries in the United States. LI. London The- 


Harper’s Magazine—I. Our Familiar Birds. If. At the Gateway of the 
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Tittell’s—1710 I. Poetry of the Old ‘Testament. If. Marquis of Lossie. 
III. Old Norse Mirror of Men and Manuers. 
1711. I. Titian. If. Burns and Washington. LJ. American 


‘Trees. 


1712. I. Fielding’s Novels. Il. Prussia in the 19th Century. 
1713. I. Marquis of Lossie. 


1714. I. Spinoza. LI. 


of Authority in Matters of Opinion. IV. The Gossip 


of History. 


Nineteenth Century—March. I. P 
Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion: W. E. Gladstone. 
icy of Great Britain: Lubbock. IV. The 


Chureh of England, Present and Future. V. Russia. Vi. How 


III. On the Imperial Po! 


we Come by our Knowledge. VII. The True Story of the Vati- 
ean Council, Cardinal Manning. 

Nord und Sued—Eine deutsche Monatsschrift. Herausgeber: Paul Lindau. 
The first number contains: Friedrich Bodenstedt Prolog; Wilh. 
Jensen. Aus den Banden, Novelle; Rudolph von Ihering. Das 
Leben fuer und durch Andere oder die Gesellschaft ; W. H. Rielil 
in Muenchen. Neue musikalische Charakterkoepfe ; Ernst Curtius. 
Griechische Ausgrabungen ; E. Geibel. Distichen aus dem Winter- 
tagebuche ; Georg Ebers. 
schen; F. Pecht. Moderne Mailer; Julius Payer. Die englische 


Nordpolexpedition von 1875-1876; Bret Harte. Der Mann von So- 


lano. 
North American Review. April 


Bearings. LL. Demonology. Ill. Wm. H. Seward. IV. English 
Arctic Expedition. V. Poetry and Verse Making. VI. The Cen- 


tenary_of Spinoza. 


Popular Science Monthly - May. 


Table Turning and Spiritualism. Ill. Aqueducts. IV. Gravita- 


tion and how it works. 


Star in the Constellation of the Swan qui Remin. VII. Antique 


Marquis of Lossie. Til. On the Influence 


refatory Poem: Tennyson. II. On the 


Allitteration und Reim im Altaegypti- 


I. The Electoral Commission and its 


I. Gar Pikex. Ll. Mesmerism, Odylism, 


V. On the Habits of Ants. VI. The New 





Marbles. VIII. Sketch of President Barnard. 


Revue des Deux Mondes—Mars 1. 


Mars 15. 


[. Le Journalism aux Etats Unis. IL. 
La Vie de Province en Grece. 
Les Borgia. 
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Sanatarvan—April. I. Marine Hygiene on Board Passenger Vessels. II. 
School Hygiene. LIL. What changes does Physiology demand in 
our School System? IV. Edwin Chadwick. V. Mortality List 
in Different Cities. 

Scribner’s—May. 1. Beds, Tables, &. Il. Ancient Greece and the Greek 
Museums. III. Reminiscences of Washington. 

The American Journal of Science and Art—April. IL. On the Sensation of 
Color: C, 8. Pierce. Il. Note on the Binocular Phenomena ob- 
served by Prof. Nipher. ILI. Revision of Genus Belemnocsinus. 
LV. Thorpes and Bunsen’s methods for estimation of Nitrogen in 
Nitrates. V. New Embryonic formsof Trilobites. VI. The Winds 
ot the Globe. VII. On some Nitre-derivatives of Dipherylomine. 
Vill. Note on Mineral Analysis. LX. On the Identity of so-called 
Peganite of Ark. with Variocite of Breithaupt and Callomite of 
Damour. X. On a fibrous variety of Sepiolite from Utah. XI. 
On Dr. Peolis Notes on the Age of the Rocky Mountains in Colo- 
rado. 

Xian Union—Mar. 20. 1. Co-Education: Howard Crosby. Ll. The Shuna- 
mite’s Sou: H. W. Beecher. Ill. Notes by the Way: H. W. 
Beecher. IV. Sermon on the Essence of Christianity. 

Mar. 21. I. The Sons of God. Il. G. T. T. 
April 11.—I. Full Assurance. Il. Notes by the Way. 


EDITOR. 





EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES. 


The Ohio Educational Monthly and National Teacher, of March, 
has articles on: Education Defined in Terms of Organic Phenomena ; A 
Normal School Course; An Urgent Necessity ; The Norma! Method of 
Teaching Spelling, etc. In the article “An Urgent Necessity,” Dr, A. 
Dowai claims that ‘* from the rank and file upwards to the supreme com- 
mander, that army should consist of born soldiers—soldiers against 
ignorance and vice—governed by the laws of the profession, though 
sworn into the service of a particular state and kind‘of government. 
This is what we call the most urgent necessity among teachers.” 
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The New Education, Editor by W. H. Hailmann; Milwaukee 
shows that Miss Eve's claims-te have ‘added to improve the system of 
Froebel and gdapt it to American habits, American enterprise, and 
American taste,” are very doubtful. The number contuins also an 
article on * Dolls with Clothes Sewed on,” by Eleanor Beebe, and a con- 
tinuation of Dr. Berthold’s article on “The Child during the First Years 
of Life.” 


In the Hducational Weekly, Prof. S. N. Fellows advocates that 
Didactics (science and art of education) be made an elective study dur- 
ing the senior year of a college, “The exercise of the class may consist 
of recitations in approved text-books, expository readings from standard 
works on education, discussions in which ail the members of the class 
participate, lessons in method, observations in public schools, examina- 
tion of text-books in common use, and reports thereon, together with 
lectures on various subjects relating to the history and systems of edu- 
cation in our own and other countries, to the organizing, grading, and 
governing of schools, and the duties and responsibilities of principals 
and superintendents. Besides, the various members of the faculty might 
give brief courses of lectures on methods of teaching in their several de- 
partments.” 


The Jan, and Feb. No, of the Kindergarten Messenger, published 
by Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, 19 Follen street, Cambridge, contains : 
Prospectus, The Americanizing of Froebel’s Kindergarten, Impressions 
made by. the Centennial Kindergarten, W. N. Hailman’s New Educa- 
tion, Mrs. Kraus’ Boelte’s Kindergarten Training, Miss Garland’s 
Training School, ete. In the Prospectus Miss Peabody states, that she 
will resume her little monthly, ‘‘whose original” reason for being was to 
describe and explain the moral and intellectual culture that should pre- 
cede object teaching and book study, and make these thereafter minis- 
trant, instead of hindering, to a harmonious development of normal 
growth.” 


The March number of the Pennsylvania School Journal (J. P. 
Wickersham, Editor,) contains an article on The Educational Exposition 
at Philadelphia (What a Frenchman thinks of it); Children in our Alms- 
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houses, the New Education in New England; Hints to Young Teachers | 
etc, 


The March number of the Educational Journal of Va., contains the 
following good articles: Suggestions on the Historic Method in the 
Study of Kuglish; Spelling; and Oral Reading. 


We again call attention to the Educational Notes and Queries by W. 
D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio. This little monthly is one of the most inter- 
esting publications we know of. The terms are $1.00 a year in advance, 


The Ohio Educational Monthly and National Teucher, of 
April, contains an excellent editorial on the Text-book question. 


The last numbers of the Educational Weekly contains, besides edi- 
torials, correspondence, etc., the following articles: Advance the 
Grades in Spring; Control of State University ; Chairs of Didactics in 
Colleges and Universities; The Kindergarten a part of the Common 
School System of the State; Danger to the Common School System ; 
Blackboards ; Squandered ; Adorning Country School Houses; Practi- 
cal Hints and Exercises; Educational Exhibits; The Business Princi- 
ple; He and She; Educationa! Lessons from the Centennial; Primary 
Arithmetic; Maxims and Reflections; Edelweiss; School Economy ; 
The Pythagorean Proposition; An Old Puzzle, with an Explanation ; 
A Game in Zoology; Music; The Metric System; Oral and Text-book 
Instruction ; Arithmetical and Algebraic Solutions ; God’s Ideal of 
Parentage; Public Opinion and The Teacher's Profession ; Reading ; 
Who Object to the School Taxes ? Do Americans Love Learning? Draw- 
ing from Dictation l.; The Northern Night Clock; New York Normal 
School; Chair of Didactics in lowa University ; Rote Singing; Kinder- 
garten Game; Blunders; School Records; Gender—What is it? Na- 
tional Educational Association. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly, published by A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 
Chicago, contains the following articles: Why Should Teachers be 
Trained; Chaucer’s Litthe World; A Naturalist in Florida; Normal 
Schools in Minnesota ; Correction of False Syntax. The “Story Corner 
of this valuable monthly contains excellent Stories” to be read aloud to 
good children, 
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President Geo. F. Magoun says in the Educational Weekly: “If 
a late article in the ‘ National Teacher’s Monthly ’ is correct in suggest- 
ing that normal schools are ‘ losing favor’ it may be that this fact is 
caused (1) by inferior teaching in them, or (2) misapprehensions as to 
their true object, or (3) the smallness of their permanent contributions 
to the stock of good common school teachers. It ought not to be diffi- 
cult to cure two of the former evils, They are manageable within the 
normal school system, The third, in the nature of the case, cannot be 
so. The low esteem in which the community holds common school teach- 
ing, and the gainful enticements into other pursuits which it holds out to 
well educated teachers, may be the whole source of the evil.” 


The American Journal of Education (J. B. Merwin, Editor) has 
as usual a great many short and good articles. The March number 
contains for an example: Is it Best? by Wm. T. Harris; Colored 
Teacher’s Meeting; Methods of Discipline and Instruction, by W. T. 
Harris, ete. 


Wu. H. RosenstenGe.. 




















Books Added to Mercantile Library. 


SOME OF THE BOOKS ADDED. TO THE MEROAN.- 


TILE LIBRARY, DURING THE NONTH OF 
APRIL, 1877. 


Almanach de Gotha, 1877. 

American Pharmaceutical Association, Proceedings of, 1874-6. 
Andreas, A.'T. Illustrated historical atlas of Lowa. 

Andreas, A. T. Illustrated historical atlas of Minnesota. 

Arnold, A. Through Persia by caravan. 

Arnold, M. Last essays on church and religion. 

Bagehot, W. ‘The English constitution and other political essays. 
Balbo, C. Novelle. 

Bastiat, F. Essays in political economy. (Notes by D. A. Wells.) 
Bateman, W.O. Political aud constitutional law of the United States. 
Besant, W. and Rice J. The golden butterfly. 

Black, W. Madcap Violet. 

Burnett, Frances H. ‘Vhat Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 

Cameron, V.L. Across Africa. 

Campbell, R. A. The four gospels in one. 

Cantu, C. Margherita Pusterla. 

Cernuschi, H. Nomisma, or legal tender. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 3d ed. 

Chess. Third Am. chess congress in 1874. 

Congressional Record. Vol. 4, parts 1 to 7, with index. 

Corkran, Alice. Bessie Lang. (Leisure Hour Series.) 

Edwards, A. M. Life beneath the waters. 

Elmes, J. and Shepherd, ‘I’. H. London in the nineteenth century. 
Eschenbach, W. von. Parzival und ‘Titurel, ii von K. Simrock. 
Fisher, W. M. The Californians. 

Frederic I1., King of Prussia. Oeuvres posthumes. 20 vols. 
Frothingham, O. B. The cradle of the Christ. 

Frothingham, O. B. The spirit of the new faith (sermons). 
Gossip, G. H. D. The chess player’s manual. 


Great Britain, Parliament. Report from the committee on the deprecia- 


tion of silver. 








Books Added to Mercantile Library. 


Great Britain, Royal Engineers, professional papers. N.S. vols. 21, 23. 
Giusti, G. Poesie. 

Guizot, F. P.G. Histoire de France. Tome V. 

Hall, W. W, Dyspepsia and its kindred diseases. 

Hay, Mary C. Nora’s love test. 

Healy, Mary. Storm driven. 

Higginson, T. W. Book of American explorers. 

Howells, W. D. Out of the question. 

Hudsou, Henry N. ‘Text books of prose and poetry. 3 vols. 

Hugo, V. Notre-Dame, or the bell-ringer of Paris. 

Jewett, Sarah A. Deephaven: 

Johnson, Virginia W. Miss Nancy’s pilgrimage. 

Kavanagh, Julia. ‘Two lilies. 

Kingsley, U. Letters of and memories of his life. Edited by Mrs. Kingsley. 
Laun, H. van. History of French literature. vol. 2. 

Leigh, H.S. Jeux d’esprit. 
Leopardi, G. Opere. 
Lewin, T. Life and epistles of St. Paul. 2 vols. 
Lodge, E. Illustrations of British history. 3 vols. 
Mathers, Helen B. Comin’ thro’ the rye. 


Mathews, W. Hours with men and books. 

Mott, H. A., Jr. ‘The Chemist’s Manual. 

Murray, A. Economic entomology. Aptera. 

New York Historical Socicty, collec:ions of. (Publication fund series.) 
Nibelungenlied, i von K. Siimrock. 

Parr, Harriet. Ben Milner’s wooing. 

Payen, A. Traité complet de la distillation. 

Perkins, F. B. (ed.) The best reading. 

Platt, W. H. Art culture. (Selections from Ruskin). 

Prescott, G. B. Electricity and the electric telegraph. 

Price, Sir R. L. The two Americas. 

Raynal, G. T. Histoire philosphique * * * des deux Indes. 10 vols. 
Redgrave, S. Water color paintings in So. Kensington Museum. 
Rice, J. (joint author.) The golden butterfly. 

Salm-Salm, Agnes princess zu. Ten years of my life. 

Scherr, J. Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. 

Shakespeare, Wm. Plays of, with notes by Wm. J. Rolfe 6 vols. 
Shelley, Jane, Lady. Shelley memorials. (Added.) An essay on Chris- 














Books Added to Mercantile Library. 


tianity, by P. B. Shelley. 
Shepherd, T. H. (joint author.) London in the nineteenth century. 
Smart, H. Courtship in 1720 and in 1860. 
Smiles, 8S. Life of a Scotch naturalist, ‘'homas Edward. 
Solis, A. de. Histoire de la Conqueste du Mexique. 2 vols. 
Southern Historical Society, papers. Vols. 1—II. 2 v. 
Spencer, H. The principles of sociology. 
Sprague, W. B. Annals of the American pulpit. 9 vols. 
Squier, E.G. Peru. 
Staat, der, oder cie Staatswissenschaften im lichte unserer zeit. 8 vols. 
Stables,G. The practical kennel guide. 
Synge, W. W. Follett. Olivia Raleigh. 
Trollope, Frances E. Black spirits and white. 
United Statés, Report of the Com. ef Agriculture, 1874-5. 2 vols. 
United States, Report of the Com. of Education, for 1874 and 5. 2 vols. 
United States Treasury Department. Decisions on the tariff and other laws. 
Vick, J. Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden. 
Warfield, Catharine A. Ferne Fleming. 
Warfield, Catharine A. The cardinal’s daughter. 
Warner, Susan. Pine needles, and other stories. 
Warren, T. R. Shooting. boating, and fishing. 
White, C. A. Classic Literature. Sanskrit, Greek and Roman. 
Yonge, Charlotte M. Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of Roman History: 











REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


The American Educational Series 
OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. 


MESSRS. IVISON, }LAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., beg leave 
to announce that the prices heretofore quoted in their Catalogues and 
Circulars no longer apply on their publications, they having made a 
reduction in the same, and adopted as a standard a WHoLEsALe Price 
List of tHe Trape; a SpectaL Price ror Lnrropucrion; anda 
Matuine Price, at which copies of their books will be sent postpaid, 
when not otherwise obtainable. 


The American Educational Series 
comprises in part the following wellknown Text Books : 


Sanders’ Union Readers and Spellers, 
The New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Word-book Series. 
Robinson’s Mathematics, 
Robinson’s (Fish’s) Shorter Course in Mathematics, 
Kerl’s Grammars, 
Webster’s Dictionaries, 
Gray’s Botanies, 
Spencerian Copy Books, 
White’s Drawing, 





Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Fasquelle’s French Course, 
Languellier & Monsanto’s French Course, 
Woodbury’s German Course, 
Wells’ Science, 
Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, 
Dana’s Geology, 
Silliman’s Phys. and Chem. 
Townsend’s Civil Gov’nt. 
Full descriptive notices of all our publications will be found in our 
Catalogues and Circulars, and these, together with the Epucationa 
Reporter—a useful and instructive publication—will be sent to Teach- 
ers and Educationists on application. 


Address, 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


or, O. M. BAKER, or J. C. ELLIS, Agents, 
407 North Fourth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















PROTECT YOUR BUILDINCS, 


Which may be done with one-fourth the asual expense, by using our 


PATENT SLATE PAINT 


(FIFTEEN YEARS ESTABLISHED.) 
@ MIXED READY FOR USE. 7 
Fire-proof, Water-proof, Durable, Economical, and Ornamental. 


A roof may be covered with a very cheap shingle, and by application of this slate be made to 
last from 20 to 25 years. Old roofs can be patched and coated, looking much better and lasting 
longer than new shingles without the slate, for 

ONE-THIBD THE COST OF BE-SHINGLING. 


The expense of slating new shingles is only about the cost of simply laying them. The paint is 
FIRE-PROOF against sparks or flying embers, as may be easily tested by any one. 


1 
IT STOPS EVERY LEAK, 
and for tin or iron has no equal, as it expands by heat, contracts by cold, and NEVER CRACKS 
nor scales. Roofs covered with Tar Sheathing Felt can be mad water-tight at a small expense, 
and preserved for many years. 
This Slate Paint is 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 


Two gallons will cover a hundred square feet of shingle roof, while on tin, iron, felt, matched 
boards, or any smooth surface, from two quarts to one gallon are required to 100 square feet of 
surface, and although the paint hasa heavy body it is easily applied with a brush. 


No lar is Used in this Composition, 
therefore, it neither cracks in Winter, nor runs in Summer. 

On decayed shingles, it fills up the holes and pores, and gives a new substantial roof that will 
last for years. CURLED OR WARPED shingles it brings to their places, and keeps them there. 
It fills up all holes in felt roofs, stops the leaks—and although a slow dryer, rain does not affect 
ita few hours after applying. As nearly all paints that are black contain TAR, be sure you 
obtain our genuine article, which (for shingle roofs) is 

CHOCOLATE COLOR, 
when first applied, changing in about a month to a uniform slate color, and is, to all intents and 


purposes BLATE. On 
TIN ROOFS 


our red color is usually preferred, as one coat is equal to five of any ordinary paint. For 


BRICK W*LLS 
Our BRIGHT RED is the only reliable Slate Paint ever introduced that will effectually prevent 
dampness from penetrating and discoloring the plaster. 
These paints are also largely used on out-houses and fences, or as a priming coat on fine build- 
ings. 
Our only colors are CHOCOLATE, RED, BRIGHT RED, and ORANGE. 


NEW YORK CASH PRICE LIST. 








1 Gallon, can and box......... seccccccscece Soccee .cocossccesecce Scnceccosscoce coccoces 1 
2 sip 1S. eeebeness esevesevecee 2 35 
5 mi: $8 = penenbemoenebsenesess éosveses 5 50 
10 we keg cccecccocccecccccosesecse 9 50 
20 oe half barrel..... 6 00 

“ one barrel....... eecccece ° 0 -. 3000 
10 lbs. , cement for bad leaks....... eoccccccccccccccecesoccoccs eveccccccccocecese coccoe 1 BS 


We have in stock, of our own manufacture, rooting materials, etc. , at the following low prices: 

1000 rolls extra Rubber Roofing, at 3 cents per square foot. (Or we will farnish Rubber Roof- 
ing, Nails, Caps, and Slate Paint for an entire new roof, at 44 cents per square foot.) 

rolls 2-ply Tarred Roofing Felt, at 1] cents per square foot. 

3000 rolls 3 ply Tarred Roofing Felt, at 24 cents per square foot. 

200 rolls Tarred Sheathing, at 4 cent per square foot. 

5000 gallons fine Enamel! Paint, mixed ready for use, on inside or outside work, at $2 per gal- 
lon, all shades. 





1000 Bois. Slate Flour..........cesceceseesees eeccecce eccccccccccccceseseces per bbl. $3 00 
1090 ‘‘ Soapstone Flour........... Soccccccccossesece ~ 3 00 
1000 ‘‘ Grafton Mineral... cevccece " 3 00 
1000 ‘‘ Metallic Paint, dry......... ee i 3 00 





Special prices per ton or c:r-load lots. 
All orders must be accompanied with the money, or subject to 30 days draft on well known 
parties. 


NEW YORK SLATE PAINT COMPANY, 
102 and 104 Marpen Lanz, New Yor. 
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D). Appleton & Co.,, Publishers, 549 Broadway, N.Y. 


ST. LOUIS ACENCY. 





Science, Literature, History. 
The Popular Primer Series, 


Works of the best writers, on 


Chemistry, Phys. Geography, Latin Lit., England, 
Physics, Physiology, Philology, Greece, 
Astronomy, Logie, Greek Lit., Rome, 
Botany, Eng. Grammar, The Bible, France, 
Geology, Eng. Lit., Europe, Geography, 


Studies in Bryant. Old Greek Life. 


Morgan’s Representative Names : 


An invaluable aid to students of English Literature. 





A Specimen Copy or Primers will be sent, postpaid, to teachers and 
school officers on receipt of 30c; Rep. Names, 50c. 


SEND FOR COPIES AND CIRCULARS. 


Address Ss. H. BLEWETT, 
407 North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ELOCUTIONIST?S JOURNAL, gives choicest standard and new pieces for profes- 
sional and amateur Readers and Speakers, and interesting articles on appropriate subjects. Just 
the thing wanted. 10 cents of any newsdealer or by mail. JESSE HANEY & UO., 119 Nassau 
Street, New York. 





A NEW HAIR TONIC WORTH HAVING. 


IT IS THE BEST. 


WooeD’s IMPROVED HAIR RESTORATIVE is unlixe any other, and 
has no equal. The Improved has new vegetable tonic properties; restores grey hair to a glossy 
natural color; restores faded, dry, harsh, and falling hair; restores, dresses, gives vigor to the 
hair ; restores hair to prematurely bald leads ; removes dandruff, humors, scaly eruptions; re- 
moves irritation, itching, and scaly dryness. No article produces such wonderful eflects. Try 
t. Call for Wood's Improved Hair Restorative, and den’t be puteoff with auy other 
irticle. Sold by all druggists inthis place and dealers everywhere. Trade supplied at manufac- 

aurers’ prices by C. A. COOK & Uo., Uhicago, Sole Agents for the United St. tes and Canadas, 
and by Collins Bros., St. Louis. 














THE JOURNAL 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


FOR 1877. 


[INCREASED IN BILE. 


Price Three Dollars Per Annum. 


Single Numbers 75 Cents. 





This Journal is Published Quarterly in St. Louis, Mo. 


It is intended as a vehicle for such translations , commentaries, and original articles, as will 

best promote the interests of Speculative Philosophy in all its departments. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per annum, single numbers, 75 cents. 

The ten volumes already published can be obtained of the Editor at #2.00 per volume in 
numbers, or $3.00 per volume bound in muslin. In order to be able to supply all orders, the 
first, second and fourteenth numbers have been reprinted. 

Vols. I & Il, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent postpaid by mail, for $5.00 
Vol. III, Vol. IV, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Vol. VIII, in muslin, $3.00 each. Back volumes 
( unbound ) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 

A set of the JouRNAL constitutes in some measure a Library of Philosophy in itself. 

Translations from Leibnitz, Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Goethe, Rosenkranz, 
Winckelmann, Schopenhauer, Michelet, Von Hartmann, Herder, Trendelenburg, Trentowski, 
Herbart, Lotze, and ethers have been published. 


The following Works, reprinted from the JouRNAL, are for sale at the prices affixed (prepaid 
by mail): 
HeoceL’s First Prevcirere, transiated and accompanied with Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes, by Wm. T. Harris.........-se.e+0+ cocccccccccccccs Socccsccccccccocece cvccecs $0.25 
ROSENKRAN2z’s PEDAGOGICS AS A “YSTEM, OR THE PutLosopay oF Epucation, translated by 
Anna ©. Brackett......ecesceceseeeees Seecesocceccosocese -Paper, $1.00; Muslin, 1.50 
Four Lectures on THe Puosopsy or Law, by J. Hutchison Stirling, LL. D., author of 
The Secret of Hegel..escesecsccecees covcccesecceccseces eocccccceccccccccsccccccs 00 
Inrropuction To SpecuLative PatLosopuy anpd Logic, by A. Vera, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Naples........-seseeeses-++ pesecgocedccesosccsesccoconcscecces, BOD 


Address, 


WM. T. HARRIS, 
(Box 2398) ST. LOUIS, MO. 





AX 


Photographer, 205 N. Sth St. ST. LOUIS 


C. R. BIEDERMANN’S 


Patent Autograph Printing Press 
AND PROCESS. 


Unequaled for the fast production of Circulars, Price Lists, Market Reports, Music, Draw 
ings, Envelopes, Circular directions, in short any matter of which copies are needed. Any 
number can be taken from the original at the rate of2 or 3a minute. For Business Men of all 
branches. Any intelligent person can perform the work. Railroad and Government Offices 
have adopted them, and pronounce them superior to any offered for this purpose. Every press 
warranted to do the work claimed. 


No. 1, 9$x13, $45. No, 2, 13x19}, $60. No. 3, 17x23}, $75. 
No. 4, 214x274, $95. 
Cc. R. BIEDERMAN 
Office, 610 North Third St., St. Lois, Mo. 


~ Felectic F ducational Series. 
NEW TEXT BOOKS & BOOKS FOR TEACHERS USE: 


The Prices quoted are: ©. REGULAR RETAIL PRICE. #8. INTRODUCTION PRICE—For 
first introduction into Schools where not already in use. 888. EXCHANGE PRICE (one- 
half retail price )}—Fecr first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old 
books of other series in use in the schools. 





SINGLE SAMPLE COPIES for examination with a view to first introduction, sent postpaid by 
mail, to Teachers or School Officers on receipt of the Introduction Price 
Wuirtess’ Manual of Arithmetic (Just Published) 3 if. If. 

containing Suggestions, Methods of Teaching, 

Models of Analysis, and Illustrative Solutions 

of Problems. Full Cloth $1. $1.00 
ScHUYLER’s Elements of Geometry 5 13 
ScHvuyLer’s Trigonometry and Mensuration f 13 
Ray’s Differential and Integral Calculus......... an .69 
Ray’s Surveying and Navigation. 2.3 .69 
Harvey’s Language Lessons c 22 
Hepsurn’s English Rhetoric 25 94 
THaLHEmER’s History of England B 13 
Norton’s Elements of Physies......................+- li 84 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners......... 2 94 
Durret’s French Literature : 75 
Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi................ = 2 2.25 
Hariman’s Kindergarten Culture.. Ti 75 
Hatiman’s Lectures on History of Peds wogy. : 75 
Tue Examiner, or ‘Teacher’s Ai é 50 
Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics 2 20 
Oxssect Lessons, by Lilienthal and Allyn .25 25 
Payne’s School Supervision..............c0ccceseseeee ane .25 1.25 

PUBLISHED BY 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New York. 





